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BMNTS 7" aa 
Gives Thanks 


Thanks to all of the 

American Baptists who received 

one of these cards since July 1st, 
BMTS balanced its current operating 


budget on June 30th for the third year in a row. 


IF THE SCHOOL CAN DEMONSTRATE ITS FINANCIAL STABILITY BY BALANCING ITS BUDGETS 
OVER A FIVE-YEAR SPAN, IT WILL BE ELIGIBLE TO APPLY FOR REGIONAL ACCREDITATION. 





JULY ist BEGAN OUR NEW FISCAL YEAR 





and 


BMTS CANNOT PAY THIS YEAR’S BILLS WITH LAST YEAR’S INCOME 





Your gift, the gift of your church through the Institutional Budget, and the 
gift of your missionary society will mean twice as much to the School in July 


and August, since we have no other source of income during those lean months. 
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Supplies ranging from bread to bricks, paper to precision 
- parts, are purchased by General Electric from 40,000 | 
different companies in all parts of the United States. | 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 







40,000 suppliers 


-most of them 
local businesses- 
share in 


General Electrics 
progress 


Last year, Company plants in 
107 communities spent more 
than $1.4 billion for supplies 


In many ways, a company’s budget is like a fam- 
ily’s —a good share of the money goes to buy 
supplies. Nearly half of General Electric’s in- 
come, for instance, is used to buy the goods and 
skills of other businesses across the country. 

Some of these are big companies, furnishing 
us with complete transportation service, or vast 
quantities of metals, or giant machinery. But 90% 
of them, according to our best estimates, are 
small businesses, offering many of the special 
skills we need. And, whenever possible, they are 
local businesses in communities in which General 
Electric has plants. 

We find that buying locally helps assure good 
service and can lead to a warm, personal relation- 
ship for both buyer and seller. In Rome, Georgia, 
for example, our Medium Transformer plant buys 
from 900 different companies; 540 of them are 
located nearby. In Morrison, Illinois, the Appli- 
ance Control plant buys from 1,400 firms—780 of 
them within 150 miles of Morrison. Our X-Ray 
plant in Milwaukee needs 894 suppliers—nearly 
600 of them local. And every General Electric 
plant can tell a similar story. 

As we see it, growth of companies like General 
Electric means progress for all who have a stake 
in the enterprise — suppliers, customers, share 
owners, employees and the public. 


to 186 in 3 years. This company employs only disabled 
workers — many of them veterans— and has earned 
contracts with several General Electric product de- 
partments because of its specialized skill and service. 
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Abilities, Inc., of West Hempstead, New York, a sup- 
plier of General Electric, has grown from 4 employees 
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June Quiz 


1. The Wheel of Buddhism, as well 
as the Cross of Christianity and the 
Crescent of Islam, must be reckoned 
with as tomorrow’s world emerges. 
Aware of this our Burma missionaries 
assigned some missionaries to make a 
systematic study of Buddhism. Why? 


2. At an all-Africa Lutheran con- 
ferance, a prominent participant was 
the paramount chief of the . 
-. Fill in the blanks. 


3. Agape signifies 
love; (2) God’s love; 
love. Which is correct? 


4. Who saw thousands of lives 
transformed, hundreds of homes made 
happy and united, and whole villages 
profoundly influenced for good in the 
heart of Africa. 


5. Which Christian center gave 
three strong missionaries to the work 
of the kingdom? 








(1) possessive 


(3) platonic 


6. During the past year, there were 
233 additions to the church. Name 
the church. 


7. The task of missionary education 
is to educate for an understanding of 
the nature of the Christian world mis- 
sion and the redemptive theology 
which is its foundation. True or false? 


8. Luther Wesley Smith served as 
national director of the World Mission 
Crusade, which raised (1) $1,600,000; 
(2) $16,000,000; (3) $5,000,000. 
Which is correct? 

i ceniicats desing tininies 
—— these three have re- established 
friendship with Japan. Fill in the 
blanks. 


10. The Shan State Kachin Baptist 
Association School is located at Kut- 
kai, Burma. Kutkai became not only 
a government center but a (1) Metho- 
dist, (2) Lutheran, (3) Baptist cen- 
ter as well. Which is correct? 


11. Who said: “We must strive to 
have every person judged and meas- 
ured by what he is, rather than by his 
color, race, or religion’’? 





12. Who told about her experiences 
in a Buddhist home when she made 
her stand as a Christian? 


13. We lost our fields in China, but 
what has not been lost? 


14. Perhaps the reason is that for 
too many American Christians 
—— ——— —— has been a case of too 
half-hearted, too little, and too late. 
Fill in the blanks. 


15. Who is the president of Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 48 





Newshriefs 


Three Nurses 
Sail to India 


Three nurses left New York, April 
18, abroad the Queen Elizabeth on 
the first part of a trip to India. Two 
of them were new missionary ap- 
pointees: Elizabeth Linder, of Drexel 
Hill Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Elizabeth Bruce, of Montowese 
Baptist Church, North Haven, Conn. 
Both Miss Linder and Miss Bruce will 
go to Ongole, India, where they will 
work in the Clough Memorial Hos- 
pital. Elsie Larson, the other mission- 
ary, is returning for her third term in 
India. She is a member of the Payne 
Avenue Baptist Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. 





Baptists Anticipate 
150th Anniversary 


Five years of emphasis on evangel- 
ism in anticipation of the 150th anni- 
versary in 1964 of organized Baptist 
work in the United States on a na- 
tional basis, were outlined by repre- 
sentatives of various groups in America 
at a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
April 30. Themes chosen for the five- 
year period leading to 1964 were: 
1959, “Evangelism Through Coopera- 
tive Witness”; 1960, “Evangelism 
Through Teaching and Training”; 
1961, “Evangelism Through Steward- 
ship and Enlistment” ; 1962, “Evangel- 
ism Through Church Extension”; 


1963, “Evangelism Through World 
Missions.” The 150th anniversary cele- 
bration will be in 1964. The commit- 
tee voted to recommend the five-year 
emphases to their respective denomi- 
nations for consideration. Each group 
participating in the observances will, 
of course, develop its own program, 
with emphases related to the themes. 
Casper C. Warren, president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, was 
elected chairman of the permanent 
committee. W. Hubert Porter, assist- 
ant to the general secretary of the 
American Baptist Convention, was 
elected secretary. Other American 
Baptists present at the meeting in- 
cluded Reuben E. Nelson, Frank A. 
Nelson, Theron Chastain, Edward B. 
Willingham, and R. Dean Goodwin. 


Stanley B. Hazzard Retires; 
Succeeded by R. LaRue Cober 


Stanley B. Hazzard will retire as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New York 
Baptist City Society and of the Baptist 
Church Extension Society of Brooklyn 
and Queens on June 30, after forty- 
five years of service. He began with 
the New York Baptist City Society as 
a student worker in 1911, became as- 
sociate secretary of the two organiza- 
tions in 1923 (under the secretaryship 
of Charles H. Sears), and was elected 
executive secretary after the death of 
Dr. Sears in 1943. A member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Dr. Hazzard holds the 
A.B. and D.D. degrees from Colgate 
University, an M.A. from Columbia 
University, and a B.D. from Union 
Theological Seminary. Beginning in 
1911, he served as minister of the 





Meeting in Washington, D. C., April 30, to plan for observance of 150th 
anniversary of Baptict work in the Binited States on a national basis. Seated: 
om r C. Warren, William Tapper. Standing: Frank A. Nelson, Albert 

lellan, Reuben E. Nelson, Theron Chastain, O. W. Sherrill, Porter 
on Leonard Sanderson, Edward B. Willingham, J. H. Williams 
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Stanley B. Hazzard 


Second Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, N. Y., until the First World 
War. He then became chaplain of the 
(47th Infantry, 37th Division, with 
the rank of captain, and received both 
American and French decorations. He 
later became chaplain of the 78th Di- 
vision. Dr. Hazzard has served as a 
board member of several denomina- 
tional and interdenominational agen- 
cies, including the Jennie Clarkson 
Home for Children, the Baptist Fresh 
Air Home Society, the New York 
Federation of Churches, and the 
Protestant Council of New York. 
Though he has traveled extensively, 
he has devoted his life to missions 
in one of the world’s largest cities 
—New York. A member of one 
church for fifty-two years—First Bap- 
tist Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y.— 
his lifelong interests have been the 
church and work among underprivi- 
leged children, Negroes, and immi- 
grants. To succeed Dr. Hazzard, as of 
July 1, is R. LaRue Cober, area direc- 
tor of Christian education and evan- 
eelism for the two societies since 1953. 
He is a graduate of Denison Univer- 
sity and holds the B.D. and Th.M. de- 
grees from Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School. For nineteen years Mr. Cober 
was pastor of the Genessee Baptist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. After two 
years as associate secretary of the 
Cleveland Baptist Association, he be- 
came pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, New Haven, Conn., and later 
of Union Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Cober is a member of the 
Olivet Baptist Church, Valley Stream, 
We 


Ralph L. Mayberry Retires; 
Alger W. Geary Installed 


After nineteen years as executive 
secretary of the Los Angeles Baptist 
City Mission Society, Ralph L. May- 
berry retired as of May 31. During his 
term of service, Dr. Mayberry wit- 
nessed a vast expansion of Baptist 
work in the Los Angeles area, which 
has grown from sixty churches, with 
20,000 members in 1937, to eighty 
churches, with a membership of 40,- 
000 in 1956. His vision and leadership 
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R. LaRue Cober 


led the society into a significant and 
varied program, which included an 
outstanding ministry to the deaf; a 
ministry to patients in the Los Angeles 
County General Hospital; a depart- 
ment of Negro activities; the only de- 
partment of counseling supported by 
a religious body in the Los Angeles 
area; a department of Baptist day 
schools; a pioneer ministry to the 
Jews; a program offered to other mi- 
nority groups, notably Spanish and 
Japanese; student work; and the es- 
tablishment of new churches in the 
rapidly growing suburbs. The new ex- 
ecutive secretary is Alger W. Geary, 
former pastor of Columbia Street Bap- 
tist Church, Bangor, Me. 


‘The Chronicle’ 
Announces Rate Change 


The American Baptist Historical 
Society, at a board of managers meet- 
ing, March 19, announced a new 
schedule of prices for subscriptions for 
The Chronicle, a quarterly of Baptist 
history. Because of rising costs, the old 
price of $1.00 a year will be increased 
on and after October 1, to $2.00 a 
year, or two years for $3.00. The stu- 
dent rate will continue at $1.00 a year. 
Subscriptions in advance at $1.00 a 
year (the present rate) will be ac- 
cepted up to September 30. Address 
all correspondence to Edward C. 
Starr, Corresponding Secretary, Amer- 
ican Baptist Historical Society, 1100 
South Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Seminary Votes Alignment 
With American Baptist Convention 


Central Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Kansas City, Kans., voted on 
May 8 to align itself officially with 
the American Baptist Convention. A 
survey conducted at the seminary’s re- 
quest during March and April by the 
Board of Education and Publication 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
proposed that if the school voted to 
align itself officially with the American 
Baptist Convention, American Baptists 
would provide increased funds for cur- 
rent support and capital development 
and an increased number of American 
Baptist students. Central was founded 





Ralph L. Mayberry 
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Alger W. Geary 


in 1901 as an area institution, with 
members of American Baptist and 
Southern Baptist churches in the 
Kansas-Missouri area providing the 
majority of its leaders and students. 
However, since its founding, the pre- 
dominance of support has come from 
American Baptists. 


American Baptists 
Lose Two Leaders 

On successive days in April, Ameri- 
can Baptists lost two prominent lead- 
ers. On April 19, Winfield Edson, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Long Beach, Calif., and president of 
the American Baptist Convention in 
1953, died of a heart attack. He was 
forty-eight years old. During his seven- 
teen-year pastorate in Long Beach, 
the church started ten new American 
Baptist churches and a new edifice 
costing a million dollars. The mem- 
bership of the church grew from 1,500 
to 4,000. On April 20, Mrs. Abram 
LeGrand, editor of The Church 
Woman from 1944 to 1952, died in 
Pasadena, Calif. She was a member 
of the board of managers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society from 1944 to 1947 and 
vice-president of the American Baptist 
Convention in 1934. 


Correction, 
Please! 

On page 24 of our May issue we 
erroneously said that E. E. White was 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Union, N. J. The pastor is W. F. 
Ramish, who came to the church in 
January. E. E. White is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Union City. 


Visitation Evangelism 
Successful in Hawaii 
Home-visitation evangelism is pro- 
ducing results in Hawaii. The First 
Baptist Church, Honolulu, reports 
seventeen decisions, seven by baptism 
and ten by letter, as a result of two 
evenings of calling. During the past 
year, there were 233 additions to the 
church, seventy-seven by baptism, 
making an increase in membership of 
270 per cent for the year. Ten Bible 
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Standing L to R: Mrs. J. N. A. Downey and Mrs. Herbert Houze. Seated L to R: 
Mrs. George N. Cass, Mrs. R. A. Markwalter, Mrs. G. Wayne Freeman, Mrs. W. E. 
Sharp, Mrs. Robert M. Harman, and Mrs. Lawrence Daily. 


It’s House Party time on the 
campus of Franklin College! 


The college looks forward each year to the House Party which is held in 
June. Large numbers of our Baptist women attend, making it necessary to 
hold three separate sessions. In 1955 over 1200 registered for some or all 
of the program. The number attending has increased steadily each year 
demonstrating the impact this program has upon the lives of our 
Baptist women. 


Much thought, planning and prayer goes into these programs. Pictured 
above are the state officers led by their president, Mrs. G. Wayne Freeman, 
as they make plans for this year. 


Franklin is very happy to host this group and to assist them in any way 
possible to make their visit at Franklin more meaningful. We are look- 
ing forward to 1957 when with Brodehurst Elsey Hall available we shall 
be able to provide more comfortable housing arrangements. 


Franklin is pleased that our Baptist women are promoting a program to 
raise funds to furnish this new residence hall. This is an expression of 
faith in their college and its program. Such faith and support in the past 
has brought Franklin to its present position of strength and will stimulate 
its continued growth and effective service. 


A Baptist College since its founding, Franklin proudly continues to serve 
our great denomination. We invite you to share in Franklin’s future. 


For further information write to: 


Dr. Haro_p W. RicHarpson, president 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 











classes were organized, and attendance 
doubled in the Sunday school and 
worship services. Robert C. Bradford 
is pastor of this dynamic American 
Baptist church. 


Glenn H. Asquith 
To Become Pastor 


Glenn H. Asquith recently presented 
his resignation as executive secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Convention 
of the State of New York, effective 
September 1, in order to assume the 
pastorate of the First United Baptist 





Glenn H. Asquith 


Church, Lowell, Mass. His former 
pastorates were the First Baptist 
Church, Manayunk, Pa.; First Baptist 
Church, Salem, N. J.; First Baptist 
Church, later the Central Baptist 
Church, Westerly, R. I.; and the 
Asylum Avenue Baptist Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. In 1950 he left Hartford 
to become the administrative head of 
the New York state convention. He 
has just completed six years in that 
post. Dr. Asquith is chairman of the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation, a 
trustee of Keuka College and of Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School, and 
vice-president of the New York State 
Council of Churches. He is a graduate 
of Eastern Baptist College and of East- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. In 
1952, his alma mater awarded him the 
degree of doctor of divinity. In the fall 
of 1955 he was selected as one of forty 
citizens of New York state to serve on 
Governor Harriman’s advisory com- 
mittee to study the problems of the 


aging. 


Paul T. Losh 
Heads Central Seminary 

Paul T. Losh is the newly elected 
president of Central Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Kansas City, Kans. He 
fills the vacancy left by the resignation 
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of William W. Adams on July 1, 1954. were contributed wholly by the alum- to the school. Cay Hermann, president 


Dr. Losh had been for five years pro- 
fessor of religious education at Central. 
Before that time he was the director 
of Christian education for the Kansas 
Bapitst State Convention. At thirty- 
four years of age, he becomes one of 
the youngest seminary presidents in 
the country, if not the youngest. The 
son of Rev. and Mrs. John L. Losh, 
now at the First Baptist Church, 
Brighton, Colo., Dr. Losh grew up on 
the home-mission field. His father was 
a chapel-car evangelist under The 





Paul T. Losh 


American Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety and the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. Dr. Losh holds the 
A.B. degree from Ottawa University, 
the Th.M. degree from Central, and 
the Ph.D. degree in education from 
the University of Colorado. In 1944, 
Dr. Losh was married to Ruth Veas- 
man, of Denver, Colo. They have two 
children: David, aged seven, and 
Janelle, aged three. Central is affil- 
iated with the American Baptist Con- 


vention. 


C. Harry Atkinson Joins 
‘Christian Herald’ Staff 


C. Harry Atkinson, for the past 
three years executive director of the 
bureau of church building for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, resigned 
as of April 30 to join the staff of the 
Christian Herald. Prior to his post 
with the National Council, he was 
secretary of edifice funds and building 
counsel with The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society for a period of 
eleven years. 


B.M.T.S. Chapel 
Is Dedicated 


The new Chapel of the Crosses, 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, IIl., was dedicated 
on April 17. Funds for the new chapel 
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nae. The dedication service marked of the Alumnae Association, gave the 
the formal presentation of the chapel dedicatory address and led the litany 








BERKELEY 
HONORS 
DR. FLEMING 





President Sandford Fleming 


For thirty years Dr. Sandford Fleming has served the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, nineteen of those years as President. Under 
his leadership the School has made remarkable growth in enrollment, 
faculty, campus development and financial assets. 


He has led the School forward in plans for a still greater Berkeley 
and an increase in enrollment is expected for this fall. Those interested 
should make contact with the School as soon as possible. 


For information write 


DR. SANDFORD FLEMING 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 














RELIGION FOR THE 
HARDHEADED 


By Alice Franklin Bryant 





“Here is thought deep enough for all church members, even those who 
exude their sophistication.” Missions 

“She gives in clear, nontechnical terms a philosophic basis for Christian 
faith. . . . The treatment of each topic is brief, but sound and persuasive.” 
San Francisco Chronicle 


“The layman who thinks seriously about religion but is impatient with 
theological or Biblical treatises will welcome this unconventional approach. 
... The style is brisk and highly readable.” Religious Book Club 


“The chapter on immortality alone is worth the price of the book.” New 
Bedford Standard-Times 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














PORTRAIT 
OF A 


YOUNG 


MISTRESS 
OF THE 


MANSE 





Ewing Galloway 


This bright young lady, Nancy Marilyn Brooks, expects 
to attend college as a member of the class of 1970. Care- 
ful preparation is needed in considering such a long range 
plan. One must be sure, for instance, that if anything 
should happen to the breadwinner, his family would con- 
tinue to receive income. Realizing this, her father, pastor 
of an American Baptist Convention church, became a 
member of The Retiring Pension Fund soon after his ordi- 
nation. He knows that with the special benefits which Re- 
tiring Pension Fund membership provides, he can look 
forward with confidence. Even if something should happen 
to him, Nancy would have her chance to go to college. 

You can have a share in providing our Baptist ministers 
and their families with Retiring Pension Fund protection 
by purchasing an annuity gift agreement from the Board. 
M and M annuities are a sound investment guaranteeing 
a regular income during your lifetime. Then the residue 
remains with the Board increasing its resources and extend- 
ing its program of aid to Baptist ministers and mis- 
sionaries. 


For further information please write: 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
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of dedication. Other participants in- 
cluded Alice W. S. Brimson, former 
president of B.M.T.S.; Mrs. Helen 
Tate D’Aboy, alumnae secretary; and 
Ina Burton, past-president of the 
Alumnae Association. Werner G. 
Keucher is the school president. 


Church Dedicates 
Information Center 


A Protestant information center was 
recently dedicated in Boston, Mass. 
The center, sponsored by Tremont 
Temple in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, is be- 
lieved to be one of the first of its kind 
promoted by Baptists. Facilities are 
provided for a reading room and a 
counseling center. Recordings of gospel 
music, books dealing with evangeli- 
cal Christianity, and classes in basic 
Christian doctrine will be available 
for the general public. Harold L. 
Fickett, Jr., is pastor of the church. 


City and Church Grow 
In California Bean Field 


Jack, whose bean stalk grew to the 
sky, has a rival in a church that was 
built on land that was a California 
bean field in 1949. In five years the 
University Baptist Church, Lakewood, 
has grown so that the members expect 
to build a $100,000 house of worship. 
The church of 235 members, and a 
Sunday school of 336, was started by 
the department of church extension 
of the Southern California Baptist 
State Convention and the First Bap- 
tist Church, Long Beach. Lakewood 
is a new city on the old Rancho Los 
Cerritos—a city of 70,000 that was in- 
corporated only two years ago. It is 

























REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
Dedicated to Christian Education 


A four-year liberal arte Baptist college with emphasis on 
dormitory living, small-class personalized teaching, and Chris- 












tian character development. Highly qualified faculty whose 
purpose is to educate the heart as well as the mind. Fully 
accredited, coeducational, 1,200 students, graduate school. 
Ideally located in beautiful Southern California near moun- 
tains. beach and desert, with healthful warm, winter climate. 
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Howard R. Moody 
Director of student work for the 
Ohio Baptist State Convention to 
become minister of Judson Memorial 
Church, New York, N. Y., August 1 
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already the fifteenth city in size in 
California. Fifty-two men from the 
late Winfield Edson’s Long Beach 
church volunteered to put up the first 
Baptist church building in Lakewood 
only five years ago. A. George Down- 
ing, director of church extension for 
Southern California Baptists, helped 
with funds and the support of a pastor. 
Dr. Downing says that the church 
“started on the basis of 50 per cent for 
missions and 50 per cent for itself. 
With such a noble vision it is no 
wonder that the church has grown by 
leaps and bounds.” William C. Cole 
is pastor of the church. 


Asian Baptist 
Appointed to Faculty 


An internationally known Baptist 
theologian, V. E. Devadutt, formerly 
of the faculty of Serampore College, 
India, has been added to the faculty 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School. Dr. Devadutt will teach ecu- 
menical theology and missions, start- 
ing in September. In announcing the 
appointment, President Wilbour E. 
Saunders said, “Dr. Devadutt is 
uniquely fitted for teaching students 
whose ministry will be carried on in 
other cultures. But whether the des- 
tiny of the ministerial student is to be 
on the home field or abroad, the ne- 
cessity of his coming to terms with the 
global message and mission of the 
Christian church becomes increasingly 
urgent.” 


Alma Mater Presents 
Degree to Paul C. Carter 


Paul C. Carter, director of the de- 
partment of public relations of the 





John W. Thomas 

Associate director of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board to 
direct Lay Development Program 
of the American Baptist Convention. 
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TO HELP YOU 
Grow Spiritually 





MEN ON THEIR KNEES 
Kenneth 0. Eaton 


A study of New Testament prayers, the men who 
prayed them, and why they are still outstanding today. 
A book to help Christians keep their religious expe- 
riences constantly God-centered and God-controlled. 

$1.75 


REDISCOVERING THE WORDS 
OF FAITH 


Charles T. Sardeson 


These fifteen chapters examine the key words of 
the Christian faith—words essential to the satisfactory 
expression of Christianity. A challenge to discover 
more and more what needs to be said about a life that 
begins with God. $2 


PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 
Vera Idol 


A beautiful book of 19 meditations on the wonders 
of nature. Rich in everyday, understandable applications 
of God’s great truths, each reading is illustrated with 
a striking full-page photograph of the subject—trees, 
mountains, and the like. An ideal gift. $2.50 
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at all bookstores Abingdon Press 























COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 





COLGATE ROCHESTER takes this opportunity to express 
thanks to the many churches, alumni and friends whose con- 
tinuing interest and support enables the Divinity School to 
make, with yet greater effectiveness, its contribution to an 
adequately trained Christian ministry. 


Among the evidences of this support are: 


@ An unprecedented flow of student applications for 
admission 
@ Another record year of continuing financial sup- 
port 
Wicpour E. Saunpers, President 
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Board of Education and Publication, 
received a doctor of divinity degree 
from his Presbyterian alma mater, Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, Calif., 
on April 19, in conjunction with the 
traditional candlelighting service held 
on Founder’s Day. Dr. Carter also 
holds B.D. and Th.M. degrees from 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School and 
a D.D. from Linfield College, received 
in 1950. 


Hoiland Succeeds Smith 
As Executive Secretary 


At its meeting in Philadelphia on 
May 16, the board of managers of 
The Board of Education and Publica- 
tion elected Richard Hoiland to suc- 
ceed Luther Wesley Smith as execu- 
tive secretary, named Dr. Smith con- 


Luther Wesley Smith 


sulting secretary, and promoted Ron- 
ald V. Wells to the post of associate 
executive secretary. This action came 
on the resignation of Dr. Smith, who 
since 1951 had been in ill health fol- 
lowing two heart attacks. In 1942, 
under Dr. Smith’s leadership, the 
board began its New Development 
Program, through which American 
Baptists raised more than $5,000,000 
for their schools, colleges, seminaries, 
and student centers. In 1943, he was 
instrumental in securing the property 
which is now the home of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis. From 1945 to 1947, Dr. Smith 
served as national director of the 
World Mission Crusade, which raised 
$16,000,000 for postwar reconstruc- 
tion and advance. From 1950 to 1951, 
he served as interim general director 
of the Council on Missionary Coop- 
eration in addition to serving as exec- 
utive secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication. In his new 
capacity as consulting secretary, Dr. 
Smith will work with both staff and 
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board of managers in matters of 
policy and program. Dr. Hoiland first 
joined the staff of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society (which in 1944 
was integrated with the Board of Ed- 
ucation) in 1930, as director of the 
division of young people’s work. From 
1939 to 1952, when he became associ- 
ate executive secretary, he was director 
of the department of Christian educa- 
tion. Dr. Hoiland has been program 
director of the American Baptist As- 
sembly since its beginning in 1943. 
He is currently chairman of the Com- 
mission on General Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches. Dr. Wells, the new associ- 
ate executive secretary, had served 
as executive director of the division 
of secondary and higher education 
since 1952. 





Richard Hoiland 


New Hospital Building 
Dedicated in Alaska 


Open house was held on April 12 at 
the new Cordova Community Hos- 
pital, Cordova, Alaska. Formal dedi- 
cation was held June 23-26, at the 
time of the American Baptist home- 
mission tour to Alaska, following the 
meeting of the American Baptist Con- 
vention in Seattle. Theron Chastain, 
executive secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies and 
tour leader, represented the societies. 
Howard E. May is administrator of 
the hospital and pastor of the Ameri- 
can Baptist church. 


Anniversary 
Celebration 


Ninth Street Baptist Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, its 125th. On this occa- 
sion this dynamic downtown church 
dedicated a new sanctuary (cost a 
quarter-million dollars). The minister 
is F. B. McAllister. 


World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Statistics 
A Temptation 


One of our Belgian Congo mission- 
aries, Theodore E. Bubeck, in giving 
a recent report of the year’s work, ex- 
presses a fear that is in the hearts of 
all conscientious missionaries when 
they give statistics of their work. After 
reporting for a six-month period that 
eight hundred had been received into 
the Moanza churches, that three per- 
manent church buildings had been 
completed and three others started, 
and that three new pastors had been 
added to the list, he remarked that the 
report may well be misleading, for 


This is the devil’s subtle joke: 
Not to preach for saving folks, 
But for how statistics look 

In the conference record book. 


Protestant Youth Work 
On West Coast of Africa 


Under the auspices of the youth de- 
partment of the World Council of 
Churches, a start is being made to 
reach the youth of Angola, Gold 
Coast, and Nigeria with a constructive 
Christian program. American Meth- 
odist young people financially sup- 
ported a plan of visitation of youth 
leaders to the villages of Angola to 
lay the ground work for an all-Angola 
youth conference, which was held re- 
cently. In Nigeria the first youth 
leadership-training course is now be- 
ing held (January to June), and 
Philippine young people are sending 
one of their own outstanding leaders, 
Leonnora Flores, to help with Bible 
study. The youth program in Nigeria 
is being sponsored by the National 
Christian Council, in which the Ang- 
lican Church Missionary Society, the 
Southern Baptists, the Basel Mission, 
the Church of Scotland, the Y.W.C.A., 
and the Sudan United Mission are 
all cooperating members. In the Gold 
Coast, the National Christian Council 
is striving through its youth depart- 
ment to get out literature on the 
Christian attitude toward gambling, 
drink, and polygamy. Already two 
Christian youth leaders’ training 
courses have been held. 


Christian Leadership 
In Tanganyika 

At the recent all-Africa Lutheran 
conference, a prominent participant 
was the paramount chief of the 
Chagga tribe, Thomas Marealle. In 
this area of ‘Tanganyika it is hard to 
imagine how two tribes like the 
Chaggas and the Masai can live so 
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close together and be so different. 
John Gunther, in speaking of Chief 
Marealle, said: “He resembles a 
Masai warrior about as much as the 
president of Harvard resembles Tar- 
zan of the Apes.” The Chagga tribe, 
who live at the foot of magnificent 
snow-capped Kilimanjaro, the highest 
mountain in Africa (19,340 ft.), are 
70 per cent Christian. Most of the 
tribe are coffee growers and are 
banded together in one of the most 
successful cooperatives to be found 
anywhere. Chief “Tom” speaks per- 
fect English, wears Western clothes, is 
paid a salary of about $3,000 by his 
own people for being chief. He has 
high ideals for his people. He disap- 
proves of any of his people’s asking 
for baksheesh, and, what is even more 
remarkable, he believes that African 
women should advance into new cate- 
gories. In a land where marriage has 
been an only career for women, he 
feels that women should begin to look 
for jobs. He also believes that the only 
hope for the Africa of the future is in 
a multiracial society. 


Swedish Covenanters 
And Missions 


The Covenant Church in Sweden 
has 100,000 members, and is strongly 
missionary. In French and Belgian 
Congo they have nineteen stations, 
with 163 missionaries. Their new 
church building in Brazzaville, re- 
cently dedicated, is in many ways just 
as impressive as the much-publicized 
Roman Catholic cathedral in the 
same town. They also have seventeen 
missionaries in three stations in Japan, 
and nineteen missionaries in three sta- 
tions in India. It would be of interest 
to compare this church’s accomplish- 
ments with our own. These 100,000 
Christians gave last year for home and 
foreign missions about $800,000. 


Norwegian Covenanters 
Also Succeed 


The new foreign secretary of the 
Norwegian Covenant Church, Thor- 
lief Holm-Glad, a very successful 
young evangelist, is spending several 
months visiting that church’s only 
foreign-mission field, which is in 
French Equatorial Africa. Despite the 
fact that this church has only nine 
thousand members, it has thirty-two 
missionaries on the field. 


Malayan Christians Advance 
Despite Communist Pressure 


The Christian Council of Malaya is 
doing a remarkable piece of work de- 
spite civil strife and Communist in- 
roads. The new secretary, John Flem- 
ing, reports that literature work is 
moving forward under the secretary- 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Hindsight is always 20-20, but when 
B.M.T.S. more than two years ago decided 
to reserve a page in MIssIONS every month 
to tell the story of its worth and of its needs, 
its foresight was also perfect in the light of 
results. 

We have had many favorable comments 
concerning our monthly ad. But a school 
cannot exist on favorable comments, and it 
is with considerable satisfaction that I ex- 
press our appreciation to Missions for the 
part it has had in enabling B.M.T.S. to bal- 
ance its operating budgets for three years 
in a row. Many of your subscribers have 
made gifts to the school because of our ad 
in Missions, including one faithful Ameri- 
can Baptist who has pledged $1,000 a year 
to the school. We find that it is our most 
effective medium of publicity, as well as one 
of our least expensive. How else could a 
school reach more than 40,000 families for 
so little? How much postage would it take 
to send 40,000 letters? 

B.M.T.S. in this its seventy-fifth year is 
still reaping the benefits of the wisdom of 
its past administration and we are grateful 
for all who have contributed to making this 
school what it is. As it faces its future, 
B.M.T.S., under God, is thankful for its 
current sustainers, as well as for their most 
effective missionary publication on earth, 
MISSIONS. 


Chicago, Ill. 


WERNER G. KEUCHER 


SIR: In a record period of 153 years of 
publication, receiving compliments is no 
new thing for our Missions magazine. 

Humbly aware that I cannot say any 
thing that has not already been said so 
many times before, nevertheless I must say 
it. Each month’s issue seems to be better 
than the last, and the May issue was tops! 

You are doing an increasingly magnifi- 
cent job on the editorials, features, news, 
departments, and all to give our people a 
personal acquaintance with our fellow work- 
ers in the Baptist world mission. I especially 
like the new arrangement of reporting mis- 
sionary news by geographical areas. 

May your efforts and that of the staff 
ever carry the imprint of God’s evident 
blessing as Jesus Christ is exalted. 

WILBERT DonaLp GoucH 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


SIR: My appreciation of Missions grows 
stronger every year. I particularly like the 
editorials and find the women’s programs 


useful. 
Mrs. B. J. BARTON 
Rochester, N. Y. 
‘a 


SIR: Last night at our missionary meeting, 
I received two more subscriptions for Mrs- 





sions. Everyone there praised the magazine 
and all enjoy it. Those who do not take it 
are cheating themselves. 

Cau E. Peterson 


Decatur, Ind. 
w 


SIR: I think Missions is a good magazine 
—good from cover to cover. I like to know 
about people in all parts of the world. I pray 
God’s blessings on every one who has a part 
in the magazine and on all who read it. 

Mrs. ALLENE STEARNS 
Hydetown, Pa. 

a 


SIR: Missions gets better and better all 
the time. I am sending the magazine to sev- 
eral of my friends who have been so kind 
to us. They occupy key positions in the 
church. 

Mrs. W. H. Bayes 
Huron, S. Dak. 
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SIR: I read with deep interest the article 
“Summer Experience on Indian Fields” in 
your April issue [page 29]. 

We hear much about American respon- 
sibility toward underdeveloped peoples in 
other lands, and yet we allow such condi- 
tions in our own America. It seems that it 
should be possible to improve the conditions 
of these Indian Americans. 

What pained me most was the following 
statement: “We saw people worn out from 
tuberculosis and other diseases, caused by 
undernourishment and lack of sanitation.” 

Now, according to frequent reports our 
Government has storehouses filled with an 
abundance of food materials. If so, it seems 
merciless, cruel, to let these Indian Ameri- 
cans starve. 

A. G. SANDBLOM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIR: I am eighty-six years old and I have 
received Missions for many years. I enjoy 
reading it. I like to know what is going on 
in the Lord’s work all over the world. May 
God bless and prosper you. 

Dora PHILLIPPI 
Southgate, Calif. 

J 


SIR: I am surprised that the spelling 
“chaplin” in the [April] index, on page 4, 
evaded the eye of your proofreaders. There 
are noticeably few such errors in MIssIOoNs. 
Rap C. Witson 
Oelwein, Iowa 
& 


SIR: Missions is better every month. I 
would not be without it. 
Amy Larey 
Calais, Me. 
e 


SIR: We appreciate the editorials and the 
up-to-the-minute information from the de- 
partments. The articles may be read and 
reread much later. May I add that even the 
advertising is most helpful. 

Mrs. EArt CALKINS 
Winneconne, Wis. 





ship of Mary Lin, a refugee from 
China. The British Baptists have con- 
tributed the services of Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Sutton. 


Religious Restrictions 


In Ceylon 


There is complete prohibition of the 
teaching of Christianity to non-Chris- 
tians in Ceylon schools. This prohibi- 


tion extends to Sunday schools and to 
all religious observances which are 
held on the premises of a school or 
hostel. The wishes of parents are com- 
pletely disregarded in this matter. 
Visits of Christian evangelists to pris- 
ons and hospitals are also discouraged, 
and in some cases forbidden. Un- 
doubtedly, all of this is leading up to 
trouble in securing missionary visas. 
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At I See KH 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








4 p= Republic of Pakistan, which 
includes about one-third of what 
had been British India, has officially 
proclaimed itself The Mohammedan 
Republic of Pakistan, and that here- 
after its president must always be a 
Mohammedan. The Pakistan Republic 
thus follows a policy opposite that of 
the American Republic, whose Con- 
stitution guarantees religious freedom 
and permits no religious test for any 
office or public trust. From now on in 
Pakistan, no Hindu, no Buddhist, no 
Christian can ever be president. Hindu 
and Christian members of the eighty- 
man Congress vigorously opposed the 
new name and the presidential restric- 
tion, but by a vote of forty-seven to 
twenty-two they were defeated. What 
difficulties and obstacles to Christian 
missionary effort this will involve in 
Pakistan remains to be seen. 

This should not be altogether sur- 
prising, for Pakistan can cite many 
precedents in allegedly Christian coun- 
tries. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
must always have Lutheran kings. 
Queen Elizabeth had to be an Angli- 
can. As head of the Church of Eng- 
land, she outranks the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. No Protestant can ever be 
head of the state in Italy or Spain. 
Throughout South America its ten re- 
publics can have only Roman Catho- 
lics as president. 

Only in these United States is reli- 
gious affiliation debarred as a test for 
public office. Once again let us be 
thankful that the founding fathers of 
this nation wisely understood the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and 
state, and incorporated that principle 
into the supreme law of the land. All 
freedom-loving Americans must reso- 
lutely see to it that this principle is 
never violated by church or state. 


Father’s Day, Sunday, June 17, is the 
fourth in a quartet of shamefully com- 
mercialized annual observances. The 
other three are Easter, Mother’s Day, 
and Christmas. In the commercial ex- 
ploitation of Father’s Day, the liquor 
traffic again demonstrates that it has 
no respect for deep sentiment as dis- 
tinguished from shallow sentimental- 
ism. 
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For Father’s Day, the New York city 
newspapers featured full-page, fabu- 
lously expensive advertisements in 
which numerous brands of rum, 
brandy, cognac, vodka, whiskey, or 
what have you, were offered for sale. 
It is hard to imagine anything more 
horrifying, or more ominous for the 
future sobriety of America, than the 
picture of a young mother shopping in 
a liquor store so that her ten-year-old 
son (who under present laws could not 
buy the liquor himself) might give a 
bottle of liquor to his father on Fath- 
er’s Day. We have fallen on sorry days 
in America when the reward for being 
a noble father has come to be a bottle 
of whiskey. 
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While in Canada, at the annual 
meeting of the Associated Church 
Press, I sensed today’s immense Cana- 
dian prosperity, as evidenced in finan- 
cial growth and economic well being, 
and in a vast church expansion. For 
the past five years the United Church 
of Canada (a merger twenty-five years 
ago of Methodist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian churches) reports a new 
church organized every eleven days. 
With a membership of 850,000 the 
United Church of Canada now has 
three thousand organized churches. 
More than three hundred are looking 
for ministers and cannot get them! At 
luncheon one day a Canadian church 
official confessed to me his daily anxiety 
over this shortage of ministers. He cited 
as typical one district where twenty- 
four churches seeking full-time pastors 
have only the services of students or 
laymen. 

What impressed me also was the 
highly efficient system of pastor place- 
ment. It combines the call system, 
which recognizes the democratic right 
of the church to express preference, 
with a centralized placement plan 
whereby no worthy minister serving the 
United Church of Canada is ever with- 
out a pastorate. 

American Baptists can learn much 
from such a system. Something similar 
is needed here to replace the heart- 
breaking candidate system under the 
control of pulpit committees. Too often 
an able and worthy pastor succeeds in 


transferring to some other church only 
after a long and painful experience. 
Pompously we Baptists boast of the 
sovereign independence of every Bap- 
tist church from hierarchical control. 
Seldom do we realize its price in the 
heartache «nd distress of ministers for 
whom changes in pastorates, for good 
and honorable reasons, have become 
necessary. Under the more centralized 
system of the United Church of Can- 
ada such men as these are promptly re- 
located. 

In its consideration of more respon- 
sibility for the General Council for the 
life and welfare of the denomination, 
the Seattle convention should have is- 
sued a special mandate to evolve a new 
Baptist system of pastor placement 
among the churches. 

* 

With circulation over 4,000,000, 
The Mainichi Shumbun, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, is one of the world’s largest news- 
papers. When its distinguished editor, 
Chikao Honda, visited the United 
States he was asked as to what had re- 
stored the friendship between the 
United States and Japan in the ten 
short years since the war. He cited three 
factors: (1) Freedom of the press, 
which was established by General 
Douglas MacArthur to a degree never 
before known in Japan. (2) The sensa- 
tional tour in Japan by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. He termed this 
“one of the biggest American peace 
victories.” He reported thousands of 
students waiting in line fo- twenty- 
four hours to buy tickets. (3) The 
American game of baseball. This has 
replaced wrestling as Tapan’s national 
sport. Paid Japanese attendance is four 
times that in the United States. Rarely 
does a game draw less than 100,000 
spectators. Facetiously, the Japanese 
editor observed that thousands of Jap- 
anese who do not know the name of 
Eisenhower, nevertheless know the 
names of American baseball stars. 

* 

Free press, hizh class music, Ameri- 
can baseball—these three have re-es- 
tablished friendship with Japan. All 
this is commendabie, satisfying, and 
cause for thanks. But, alas, something 
seems to be missing! Why did not the 
great Japanese editor mention the 
Christian mission in Japan as a factor 
in friendship and peace? For one hun- 
dred years the churches in the United 
States, including the Baptists, have 
maintained missions in Japan. Has 
their contribution to friendship been 
so negligible as to have made no im- 
pression on this observing Japanese 
editor? If so, perhans the reason is 
that for too many American Christians 
their overseas mission enterprise has 
been a case of too half-hearted, too 
little, and too late. 
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HEN this issue goes to press, the editor will be in 

Europe as a member of the Sherwood Eddy Semi- 
nar, now in its twenty-sixth year. The fifty educators, 
ministers, lecturers, and editors who comprise the group 
will have opportunity for unhurried interviews and con- 
ferences with leaders in political, educational, religious, 
social, and cultural life in England and on the continent. 
[hey will spend ten days in England for lectures at 
Toynbee Hall and visits to Canterbury, Oxford, and 
Stratford; six days in France; seven days in West Ger- 
many (three in Bonn, four in West Berlin, a visit to 
East Berlin); two weeks in Russia for conferences in 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. In the editor’s absence, 
Frank A. Sharp, business manager and editor’s assistant, 
will report the Seattle convention and put the finishing 
touches on the June issue. The first part of the editor’s 
account of his journey will appear in September. 


At Long Last 
A Civil-Rights Plan 


ETTER late than never, perhaps, but it took 165 

years to get before the Congress of the United 
States an adequate plan for enforcing the civil rights 
guaranteed to all our citizens in the Bill of Rights (first 
ten amendments to the Constitution, adopted between 
November 20, 1789, and December 15, 1791). In April, 
in letters to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., with the ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, proposed bills that 
would (1) establish a bipartisan commission, with sub- 
poena powers to investigate denials of civil rights, espe- 
cially with regard to voting; (2) establish a civil-rights 
division in the department of justice; (3) extend federal 
law to enforce the right to vote through civil, as distinct 
from criminal, proceedings; (4) forbid anyone, not 
merely state or local officials, from intimidating voters 
in any election, including primaries; (5) authorize the 
justice department to seek injunctions or initiate other 
civil actions in behalf of persons deprived of their civil 
rights; (6) permit individuals to go directly to federal 
courts, without first having to go through state courts, 
with complaints relating to the denial of civil rights; 
and (7) permit the department of justice to bring civil 
suits against civil-rights conspiracies, such as an at- 
tempted intimidation of a federal grand jury, or the 
wearing of hoods or masks to deprive any person of his 
constitutional rights. In a word, these proposals seek to 
enforce the rights which the Constitution guarantees to 
all citizens of the United States, regardless of race, color, 
or national background. In a land that boasts of its 
democratic heritage, such as ours, it seems incredible 
that special legislation would be required to enforce the 
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clear, unequivocal mandates of its Constitution, espe- 
cially the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
But such is the unhappy state of affairs in the year 1956, 
with little prospect of a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem in the near future. Here, however, at. long last, is 
a commendable beginning, though much of it may not 
become law for many years to come. The obligation of 
all Americans was made crystal clear in President Eisen- 
hower’s state-of-the-union message last January. Said 
the President: “We must strive to have every person 
judged and measured by what he is, rather than by his 
color, race, or religion.” As long as we use the word 
“democracy” to designate our system of government, 
there should be no argument at this point, nowhere in 
the United States. Our position in the cold war is being 
weakened by our racial discrimination here at home. 
Wrote Dean Acheson in a recent issue of The New York 
Times Magazine: “We shall not, I fear, contribute much 
toward leading others through a tangle of hatreds, prej- 
udices and conflicting interests, until we can develop 
a leadership which will enable us here at home, sensibly 
and calmly, to work out a much simpler problem among 
citizens owing allegiance to the same nation dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created free and 
equal.” 


Great Ideal 
For Free World 


PEAKING recently at a meeting of the Association 

of the Bar of the City of New York, A. J. M. van 
Dal, of The Hague, vice-president of The International 
Commission of Jurists, warned that the democracies 
are handicapped in the cold war for want of a great 
constructive ideal with which to win support in the 
struggle against communism. “There is more to do,” 
he said, “than oppose and expose the Communist nega- 
tion or degradation of the law. Only attacking commun- 
ism is too negative. We have to do constructive work 
in building our moral fortress of freedom to strengthen 
the common ideals with which we can oppose the false 
fanaticism of communism.” The democracies need a 
great ideal—an ideology of freedom which springs from 
the rule of law to protect the individual against the 
tyranny of the state. As our readers well know, we have 
been saying almost these identical words for more than 
three years. We have maintained that the most decisive 
weapon against communism is genuine freedom; that 
adopting fascist, communist, or other totalitarian meth- 
ods is not to defeat communism but to advance it. 
Freedom under law is the ideal the democracies need— 
freedom for every individual, whatever may be his re- 
ligion, his race, his cultural background. As expressed in 
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the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, this ideal of freedom declares that “no 
state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of the citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any state deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” We shall never convince the uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia, Africa, and South America of 
the virtues of democracy, in contrast with the vices of 
communism, so long as we bypass democratic principles 
and practices here at home and copy the methods of 
communism in our dealings with our fellow citizens. 
What we do thunders so that these uncommitted peoples 
cannot hear what we say. 


Getting Ready 
For Oberlin, 1957 


EXT MILESTONE in the ecumenical movement 

will be the North American Faith and Order 
Study Conference, which will meet in Oberlin, Ohio, 
September 3-10, 1957. Already from coast to coast in 
Canada and in the United States, interdenominational 
groups have begun preparations for that important 
event. They are holding “ecumenical conversations” as 
they explore ““The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” which 
will be the theme of the Oberlin meeting. Suggested for 
possible conversations are fourteen topics, such as “The 
Church’s Unity in Christ,” “Cooperation and Unity,” 
“The Unity We Seek in Each Congregation,” and 
“Oneness in Mission.”” Groups are not expected to dis- 
cuss all the topics, but to choose those which are of spe- 
cial interest and significance. Women’s groups, local 
and state councils or federations of churches, study 
groups in the churches, associations of ministers, and 
interdenominational groups in colleges and seminaries 
are invited to participate. Through the facilities of the 
World Council of Churches, reports from the various 
groups will be received and their findings transmitted 
to other groups engaged in similar study. The whole 
procedure will lead up to Oberlin. All fourteen outlines 
for use in the ecumenical conversations will be sent to 
groups wishing to participate. They may be ordered 
from the World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Buddhism’s Challenge 
To Christianity 


EADERS of Missons are cognizant of the revival 

of Buddhism that has been in progress during the 

past two years. In our issue for May, 1954, Addison J. 
Eastman, American Baptist missionary in Burma, wrote 
about the beginnings of the Sixth Buddhist World Coun- 
cil that was then getting under way on the outskirts of 
Rangoon. This council, to continue two years, was to 
challenge both communism and Christianity for suprem- 
acy in the thought and life of Burma and, indeed, 
throughout the world. Mr. Eastman concluded his ar- 
ticle with these words: “This is no time for glib criti- 
cism of other religions. It is a time for taking stock of 
our own witness. Why has it not always been clear? 
Why has it not always been convincing? Our responsi- 
bility in Burma today is tremendous. For, while we will 
continue to meet many surface problems along the way, 
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our greatest challenge is that which faces Christians 
everywhere: the challenge to clarify the unique nature 
of our faith, and to find new ways of communicating 
it through word and deed, so that everyone, including 
Buddhists, will be able to understand it.” Last month, 
on the 2,500th anniversary of Buddha’s attainment of 
Nirvana, the Sixth Buddhist World Council was con- 
cluded. In an article in The Christian Century, March 
28, Douglas G. Eadie, of the University of Redlands, 
who is spending a sabbatical leave teaching at Pearce 
Divinity School near Rangoon, declared: “. . . Bud- 
dhism is stirring. Missionaries are being sent to remote 
hill areas in Burma whose animist people had hitherto 
been largely the concern of Christian groups. ... A 
Burma Buddhist World Mission has been organized and 
is producing and distributing hundreds of books, tracts 
and pamphlets. So the Wheel of Buddhism, as well as 
the Cross of Christianity and the Crescent of Islam, 
must be reckoned with as tomorrow’s world emerges.” 
Fully aware of this situation, our Burma missionaries, 
more than a year ago (Missions, May, 1955, p. 41), 
assigned some of their number to make a systematic 
study of Buddhism, so as to understand it and to meet 
its challenge. And that is not all. We must strengthen 
the work of the Burma Baptist Convention, with more 
missionaries, more funds, more genuine interest. 


Hard, Cold Facts 
About Traffic Fatalities 


CCORDING to The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn., the nation’s worst auto- 
mobile accident toll in history was recorded in 1955—a 
total of 37,800 as compared with 35,500 in 1954. The 
injury count reached 2,158,000 as compared with 
1,960,000 in the previous year. These figures are taken 
from “Fatal Fallacies,” the twenty-second in an annual 
series of booklets published by The Travelers. Excessive 
speed is listed as the most dangerous driving mistake in 
1955, as it was in 1954. The toll was 12,700 dead and 
702,560 injured, as compared with 12,380 dead and 
659,000 injured the year before. Among the causes of 
accidents, the booklet lists, in addition to excessive 
speed, such mistakes as driving on the wrong side of the 
road, failure to have right-of-way, cutting in, passing on 
curve or hill, passing on wrong side, and reckless driving. 
In not one of the booklet’s fourteen statistical tables, 
however, is there a reference to drinking or drunken- 
ness as a cause of accidents, although there are several 
indirect references to this contributory cause. In response 
to a letter from the editor regarding this omission, an 
administrative assistant of The Travelers wrote, in part, 
as follows: “The reason we are not more specific on 
the part alcohol plays in motor vehicle accidents is that 
no accurate statistics on a national basis are available 
on the subject.” So that is the reason! Which means 
that officers who report accidents may prefer to put in 
the records that the accident was caused by excessive 
speed, driving on the wrong side of the road, or one of 
the other common errors in driving, several of which a 
drinking, or drunken, driver may commit simultane- 
ously. Which means also that the liquor interests of the 
nation have a stranglehold on large segments of our 
American life, making exceedingly unpopular factual 
reporting of alcohol’s role in motor-vehicle accidents. 
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Man’s Basic Questions 
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AKING his cue from Daniel Defoe’s hero, Robin- 

son Crusoe, Emile Caillet (The Dawn of Person- 
ality: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1955) says 
that man’s primary, basic questions are these: “What 
kind of place am I in?” and “What am I to do in this 
situation?” 

Those were, indeed, Robinson Crusoe’s primary con- 
cerns. Once ashore on his island, his only possessions 
some of the wreckage of the ship which he had managed 
to salvage, he was face to face with elemental things. 
Speculative interests, theories about this or that, were of 
noe value now. It was now a matter of life or death—a 
time when things that matter most appear in sharpest, 
clearest perspective. So Defoe’s hero, facing up squarely 
to reality, found that all his problems, all his questions 
about life, suddenly had been reduced to two: “What 
kind of place am I in?” and “What am I to do in this 
situation?” 

And that is where man is forever finding himself. 
From infancy to old age, he is constantly facing these 
basic questions. In the nursery, the kindergarten, the 
school, he wants to know the answers to these questions, 
whether he ever says so or not. When he joins the Scouts 
or goes to college or enlists in military service or enters 
business or professional life, he still wants to know the 
answers. 

To these basic questions, the answer most frequently 
heard is this: “You are stranded on an island that re- 
quires much of you, but gives little. So, be wise. Adjust 
yourself to your environment. Adapt yourself to its 
demands.” 

This, of course, is the easiest answer that can be given 
to man’s basic questions, and the easiest to follow. Not 
much ingenuity or wisdom or brilliance is required of 
conformists. All they need do is to take the line of least 
resistance, and there they are; they have become ad- 
justed to their environment. 

But Caillet turns to Kierkegaard’s parable of the wild 
goose for a word about the wages of adjustment. Flying 
above a farmyard in the autumnal migration season, 
the wild goose took notice of some tame geese below him, 
and came down to befriend them. While his companions 
in flight continued southward, he stayed in the farm- 
yard. A year passed, and once again the wild geese were 
flying south. Now the enterprising wild goose attempted 
to join them, but found it impossible to rise from the 
ground. The winter in the farmyard had made him too 
plump and fat. In reality, he had become a tame goose. 
He had become adjusted to his new environment, but 
at the cost of his freedom. 

Hundreds of voices today are clamoring for young 
people, and older people, too, to adjust themselves, 
adapt themselves, to the physical and material standards 
around them. “Have a little drink. Oh, come on, just 
this one! It won’t hurt you.” But the wild goose knows 
better. “Let loose and let go. Have a good time. You 
are young only once, you know!” Yes, but ask the wild 
goose about it. “Enlist in our gang. You will have excite- 
ment and fun. You'll really live!” But wait a minute. 


What would the wild goose say about it? 
June, 1956 
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As Caillet says, there is profound truth in the legend 
which ascribes the end of Hannibal’s wonderful series 
of successes to the fact that his troops had lost their 
fighting spirit in the delights of their Capuan winter 
quarters. So, to follow the way of adjustment is to find 
oneself at the end of a blind alley. 

« 


A second answer to man’s basic questions, far better 
than the first, but in the end inadequate, is this: “Im- 
prove yourself. What you need is education, enlighten- 
ment, redemption from ignorance.” That, of course, 
was the answer of the Greeks, and it is good as far as it 
goes. Every man needs education, enlightenment, re- 
demption from ignorance, but infinitely more. 

The grim, realistic truth is that education can be an 
exceedingly dangerous, terrifying thing. It can turn thin 
blades of steel into daggers, plants and herbs into deadly 
poison, motors and propellers and fuselages into bomb- 
ing planes, uranium and other substances into atomic 
and hydrogen explosives capable of destroying life on 
this planet. Yes, all this can derive from education, 
enlightenment, redemption from ignorance. Knowledge 
can produce a Frankenstein that at last turns on man to 
crush him to smithereens. Surely, knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge is not the answer to man’s basic 
questions about life. 

But there is a third answer, and it can be trusted. 
It is this: “Give yourself to Someone greater than your- 
self. Commit your ways to his way, and he will give 
you the spirit of a new life.” This transformation the 
New Testament calls the new birth, and that is pre- 
cisely what it is. In the very act of committing himself 
to God as revealed in Jesus Christ, man finds himself the 
proud possessor of something entirely new—a new sense 
of values, a new outlook on life, a new power within, 
a new spirit. He becomes “a new creation.” Old things 
pass away; all things become new. 
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This new birth, man then realizes, is what gives mean- 
ing to the riddle called life. It answers his two basic 
questions. What kind of world is he in? It is a world in 
need of redemption. And what is he to do about the 
situation he is in? He is to give himself to God and to 
the service of his fellow men. He must help to make the 
world the abiding place of enlightened, emancipated, 
redeemed personality. 

Caillet closes his book with another look at Robinson 
Crusoe. Only when Robinson started to read seriously 
one of the Bibles he had found in a salvaged chest did 
he get to the root of his predicament and find a new 
outlook on life. Outwardly his life was very much the 
same as before, as he made baskets, pots, pieces of furni- 
ture, or started to grow corn and raise a flock of goats. 
But inwardly there was a vast difference. His life was 
transformed. He became a missionary. Telling later 
how he instructed Friday in the knowledge of the true 
God, he said: “And thus, by degrees, I opened his eyes.” 

But not until first his own eye had been opened. It 
can be the same with us—will be the same with us— 
when our eyes are opened. 
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What Happened 
to the 


GOAL POSTS? 


Realistic, relevant questions about missions, 
world peace, civic righteousness, social jus- 
tice, history, personal character, and death 


By 0. CARROLL ARNOLD 





N SPEAKING to a group of young people, a 

preacher compared the living of the Christian life 
to a football game. He told his audience what we all 
recognize as the truth, that there are rules in this life 
just as in a football game and that if we do not abide 
by them we not only disqualify ourselves, but hinder the 
team’s progress. You cannot advance the ball out of 
bounds, for instance. You cannot pass to an ineligible 
receiver. There are penalties for clipping, offensive hold- 
ing, and the like. 

This, of course, is a perfectly valid illustration, and I 
suppose the preacher thought he was getting on well 
with it. But he had not counted on a very bright boy, 
who spoke up, “But in football you can see the goal 
posts. In the Christian life you can’t. How can you play 
without goal posts?” 

Out of the mouth of babes! I do not know what 
answer the minister gave, and I do not know what an- 
swer I should have given in similar circumstances. It 
seems to me, however, that this is a valid and relevant, 
not to say embarrassing, question. How can you live the 
Christian life if you cannot see any goal posts? Life, 
any kind of life, must have goals, and surely the Chris- 
tian life, which we believe to be the highest and noblest, 
needs goals and direction more than any other. But 
what happened to the goal posts? 

What happened to the missionary goal posts? There 
was a time when there were missionary goal posts, and 
they could be clearly seen. In those days—the days of 
John R. Mott—there was a bright hope in the hearts 
and minds of countless Christian people that the whole 
world might be reached for Christ in that generation. 
And they were busy with hand and heart and money 
seeking to reach that goal. 

But now we are inclined to think of missions as a 
kind of side line in which the church is engaged, like 
selling peanuts at a baseball game. But this will not do. 
The goal of the church is its mission to preach the 
gospel to all the world, and that is the front line, not 
the side line. 

But what happened to the missionary goal posts? 
There was the glad, good day of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, when young men and women of fine mind 
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and strong bodies set out to reach the world for Christ 
in one generation. There was the time when we sang 
and meant it, “The world for Christ we sing, the world 
to Christ we bring.” In 1936, the American Baptist 
Convention had 595 missionaries on foreign fields. 
Now, twenty years later, we have 407. What happened 
to our goal posts? 

What happened to our goals for world peace? There 
was a time when we spoke of it in the church, often 
and regularly. There was a time when the church was in 
the vanguard leading the forces for peace. Now we have 
consigned these duties to the United Nations, and we 
feel that we need have no more to do with it. In fact, 
it got so for a while that you were afraid to mention 
the word “peace” lest you be accused of being a Com- 
munist. But there can be no compromise with the prin- 
ciple of war in so far as a Christian or the Christian 
church is concerned. War negates everything that our 
Lord is and stands for. And now, since the coming of 
the frightful new nuclear weapons, there simply is no 
alternative to peace. We must have peace or be in pieces, 
and the Christian church must stand for it, pray for it, 
work for it, not dragging its feet, but marshaling and 
leading the hosts of good will and understanding and 
brotherhood. We must either love our enemies or perish 
with them. 


W HAT HAPPENED to our goals of civic righteous- 
ness and social justice? It used to be that the church 
was unalterably opposed to such things as corruption, 
drinking, and gambling. But now, in a more “enlight- 
ened day,” Bingo and other forms of gambling appear 
in many churches, and not infrequently good, respect- 
able church members join the drinking crowd, so that 
you cannot tell the difference. Then when some child 
is run over by a drunken driver, we join the lament 
and say, “Isn’t it too bad?” But we do not do anything 
about it. We let prohibition go down the drain. We 
joined in the hue and cry, “Oh, the speakeasies are 
worse than the saloon. The law is unenforceable. It is 
unrealistic.” So now we have reality—many times more 
liquor and crime and automobile accidents than ever 
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before. I heard a statement not long ago that is abso- 
lutely true. Here it is: “The liquor industry would de- 
stroy the church if it could. The church could destroy 
the liquor industry if it would.” What happened to the 
goal posts? 

Or we join in the general lament over a Negro boy 
who was kidnaped and killed in Mississippi with the 
open approval of the “law and order” of the com- 
munity. We decry this atrocity, but we have no goals 
set for doing anything about it. We watch the open 
defiance of the antisegregation laws in various parts of 
the country, but do nothing about it. If these injustices 
are corrected in future days, it will be because of the 
intiring efforts of secular groups, not because of the 
church of Jesus Christ—not unless we make a new effort 
o reach the goal posts. 


W wat HAPPENED to the goal posts of history? 
Chere was a day when we spoke confidently of the king- 
dom of God. We worked for it. And through all our 
work and prayer was a strong and robust hope, because 
we could see, however dimly, the goal to which we be- 
lieved “the whole creation moves.” We go on saying 
the Lord’s Prayer, which contains that matchless peti- 
tion, “Thy kingdom come.” But our zeal and our zest 
for that kingdom are gone. Rather, we talk dismally of 
the kingdom of God, when we mention it at all, as being 
“beyond history,” wherever in heaven or earth that is. 

But the Communists have not been so enervated. Ex- 
uberantly they proclaim that history is on their side, 
and that they must ultimately and inevitably triumph. 
They talk about their movements as running with the 
grain of history, and what they say gives great strength 
and impetus to their work. They have usurped a philoso- 
phy and an eschatology which rightfully belong to the 
church. They have changed the tune, of course, but 
they ride the bandwagon boldly and ruthlessly, confi- 
dently and hopefully singing, “History belongs to the 
devil.” And we let them get away with it! Some of us 
even agree with them. Some Christians say, “Of course, 
this is the devil’s world. We can do nothing to save it 
or improve it; all we can do is await the cataclysmic 
finale.” There are no goal posts for history. 

Finally, what happened to our personal goal posts? 
Have we set any definite goals which, with God’s help, 
we hope to reach? Have we determined to be kindlier, 
more loving, more humble, less opinionated, less quick 
to judge others, more stern with ourselves? Have we 
set a goal to be more contagious Christians, more Chris- 
tian-like, more genuine, more mature? Have we, each 
of us, set a goal of winning one person to Christ this 
year? In every other area of life we set goals—in busi- 
ness, in sports, in recreation, in health. Why not some 
goals in the most important area of our living—our 
spiritual lives? 

What about that ultimate goal, the one to which all 
life inexorably moves—the simple fact of death? How 
we Christians, following the example of the secular 
world, shy away from the one and only sure event of 
life! We say, “Mr. So-and-so passed away,” so afraid 
are we to say, simply, “He died.” We never talk of 
death in our pulpits. We have passed silent resolutions 
against it. Yet, stubbornly the fact remains. And con- 
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cerning death the church has the only sure and constant 
answer—that death is swallowed up in victory, that 
death is the final gateway by which we enter eternal life 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Not that we should dwell 
on the subject, nor be morbid about it. But neither 
should we ignore it as though it did not exist and there 
were no answer. 

Well, what happened to the goal posts? The only 
answer is, “They are still there.” The command, “Go 
ye into all the world,” is still binding. The goal of civic 
righteousness and social justice has not disappeared. 
Still it stands, though dimly seen by many of us, wait- 
ing to be reached by men and women imbued with the 
Spirit of God in Jesus Christ. The goal of the kingdom 
of God still stands, beckoning and calling us to high and 
noble endeavor. Our God is the God of history and in 
the final quarter of this great game he shall most surely 
win. 

Now, if at this point it be said that the goal seems 
far away, that the difficulties and failures tend to ob- 
scure it, and that discouragement has caused us to take 
our eyes off our goals, I would remind you of the story 
of Leigh-Mallory. George Leigh-Mallory left the hal- 
cyon halls of an English university to set out toward a 
goal which must have seemed to him and to the people 
of his day as far away as some of our goals—world 
evangelization, or the kingdom of God, for instance. 
But he set out with courage and vision and intelligence, 
for above all else he wanted to be the first to climb Mt. 
Everest. He organized the first expedition of 1920, 
which was a failure. Still Leigh-Mallory’s hopes ran 
high as the second expedition set out—and failed. The 
third expedition was highly publicized as the grand 
effort which would most surely reach the summit. It 
was in 1924 that Leigh-Mallory and another climber 
named Irvine set out from their last camp high on the 
mountain to make the final assault for the top. They 
were last seen climbing above 28,000 feet. 


A FTER THAT, people wondered, “Will there be an- 
other expedition? Will anyone ever try again?” It was 
almost ten years before another expedition was organ- 
ized. It, too, was a failure. So was the next, and the 
next, although much experience was gained. Over thirty- 
two years, at least sixteen men lost their lives trying to 
reach the “top of the world.” It was enough to frus- 
trate anybody—anybody except mountain climbers, who 
are a hardy, stubborn, courageous lot. Finally, after all 
the failures, deaths, difficulties, and defeats, a party set 
out in 1953 under John Hunt, again seeking to scale 
the lofty, unconquered peak. You know the thrilling 
story. In May, 1953, Edmund Hillary and his Sherpa 
guide, Tenzing, two days before the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II, struggled to the pinnacle of the 
world and planted the British, the Indian, and the 
United Nations flags on the snowy summit of the mighty 
mountain. Everest was conquered. 

Failure to reach a goal is not a sin, but failure to have 
one is unforgivable. However distant, however difficult, 
let us keep our eyes on the summit, even as did that 
happy old warrior, Paul, who says, “I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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A Perspective for Missions Today 


Missions in our changing world call for a fresh commitment 
to an ancient imperative—to make disciples of all the nations 


By LEONARD GITTINGS 
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STOOD ONE NIGHT in the darkness behind a 

campfire which burned in the street of a Congo vil- 
lage. I could not be seen, but I could both see and hear 
what went on among a group of Africans who sat 
around the fire. They were listening to one of their 
number, a young man who had learned to read in our 
mission school, who was reading aloud from the New 
Testament, which we had recently translated into the 
language of the tribe to which he belonged. His only 
light came from the flickering glow of the flames, which 
illuminated his page and the eager faces that were 
turned toward him. One of the verses he read was John 
3:16. When he had finished, there was a pause, and 
then one of the men seated on the ground spoke. 
“That,” he said, in a deep voice, “was God’s message to 
us in our language.” 

Man’s progress through the past two thousand years 
has been marked by the most amazing changes, espe- 
cially during recent centuries. Those of you who have 
read the book entitled The Lonely Sky doubtless felt 
something of the impression that I had in reading the 
story of test pilot Bill Bridgman. This man in his Sky- 
rocket plane, flashing through space eighty thousand 
feet above the earth and attaining a speed of 1,258 miles 
an hour—almost twice the speed of sound—seems to 
belong to a different species from the men who lived 
and heard Jesus speak in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Yet as one reads Bill Bridgman’s story, one realizes 
that neither he nor any other man can detach himself 
from the basic needs and experiences of mankind. Wher- 
ever you find him, man has fundamental needs, drives, 
motives, and aspirations that are fundamentally alike 
in a man who bores through the atmosphere in a Sky- 
rocket and in a man who walks over the trails of Africa 
or Assam. 

Nothing is more apparent in our day than this—that 
man has not outgrown his need for a spiritual dynamic 
to give meaning, unity, and power to his life. This dy- 
namic the gospel has been supplying since first it was 
proclaimed. Augustine’s deliverance from impurity, 
Luther’s assurance of justification by faith, John Wes- 
ley’s warm-hearted faith, which helped to transform so 
much of England’s national life in the early nineteenth 
century, David Livingstone’s utter dedication to the 
evangelization and uplift of Africa—these are mani- 
festations of that dynamic. Among men and women 
of all the centuries, of all racial origins, of all kinds of 
social and intellectual backgrounds, confirmation has 
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been found of the truth of Paul’s words: “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 

This gospel has had universal appeal, continues to 
have it more than ever, strikes deep to the problems of 
human need, and finds a response in the heart of a 
Congo tribesman and in the heart of a man who walks 
the streets of London, Moscow, San Francisco, or Hong 
Kong. It has timelessness and adaptability, and in the 
words of the African at the campfire, it speaks to us all 
“in our language.” This provides us with a reason for 
encouragement, with a motive and justification for mis- 
sionary effort, and with an obligation as Christian men 
and women to share Christ with all mankind. 

During and since the Second World War, men in all 
walks of life have expressed their fear that what they 
call Christian civilization was in danger of destruction 
by other world forces, particularly communism. This 
fear has taken a special form in the church. There has 
been some serious questioning about the future of mis- 
sions. The loss of our fields in China (not, be it noted, 
the loss of the church in China—that remains), and the 
precarious condition of missions in India and other 
parts of the world, have led some to ask if men and 
money should further be expended in overseas mission- 
ary effort. 


L ET ME URGE here that we view the modern threat 
to our faith without adopting what I might call a “crisis 
mentality.” A little knowledge of history at this point 
is a corrective. Before we talk despairingly of the ex- 
tinction of Christianity, either here or in other lands, 
let us remember that more than once since the incep- 
tion of the church, mighty forces have surged in upon 
the Christian world and threatened to engulf it. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era, the might of the 
Roman Empire and the mob spirit of leading Roman 
cities launched persecution after persecution in fierce 
and determined attempts to wipe out the religion of the 
Nazarene. Yet the church not only survived, but went 
on to new conquests of peoples and territories. 

Later, there came another fearsome threat. Waves of 
barbarians rolled in upon the Christianized Roman Em- 
pire from Britain to North Africa, and night seemed to 
settle down over the lands and cities that had confessed 
allegiance to the Christ. Christian men stood aghast at 
the terror of it all as Franks, Goths, Vandals, Saxons, 
Huns, and, later, Norsemen and Magyars literally 
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swarmed over Europe, pillaging, burning, killing, de- 
stroying churches and monasteries. This seemed the end, 
not only of Christian, but even of civilized, life. Yet 
again, Christianity proved that it possessed an inner 
virility, and even before the invasions had ceased, it 
turned to the task of conquering by its spiritual power 
the very barbarians who had menaced its existence. 
While the Vandals had been sweeping over North 
Africa, Augustine had sat in the area writing his City 
of God, the thesis of which was that there was a spiritual 
kingdom in the hearts of God’s people that could never 
be destroyed, whatever earthly kingdoms- might perish. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the later barbarian on- 
slaughts, came the great threat from Islam. The war- 
riors of Mohammed swept over the Mediterranean, con- 
quered Christian North Africa and Spain, and moved 
on toward the heart of Western Christendom through 
France. Charles Martel finally turned them back at 
the Battle of Tours in 732, but the Mediterranean came 
under their control, and they continued their pressure 
on Constantinople, Christian capital of the East. In 
1453, it fell before their attack, and decades later the 
forces of Islam were knocking at the doors of Vienna. 
For centuries Christian Europe had faced the possibility 
of Moslem domination. Yet during this period, the 
church launched a spiritual crusade far more significant 
than the knightly crusades of Frederick Barbarossa, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, Philip Augustus, and Louis 
IX. By the dawn of modern history, in the sixteenth 
century, not only had the so-called “missionary conquest 
of Europe” taken place, but the gospel had been car- 
ried to India, China, Africa, and the far-off New World. 

We cannot now enlarge upon the more modern 
threats to our faith, whether proceeding from a Stalin, 
or a Hitler, or from the subtle but equally dangerous 
forces of the materialism of our times. But our perspec- 
tive for missions today must not ignore this historical 
fact—that the periods of greatest disturbance in the 
history of the past two thousand years have witnessed 
some of the most notable, even amazing, expansions of 
Christianity. 

No one who thoughtfully reads either the Old or the 
New Testament can miss the emphasis they both lay 
upon the sovereignty of God and the ultimate triumph 
of his purposes. If we, then, say that we believe in this 
God, who is living, omnipotent, and concerned about 
men everywhere, must we not, if we are to avoid the 
charge that our faith is a pretense, not only have con- 
fidence that his kingdom will come and his will be done 
“in earth as it is in heaven,” but also act missionary- 
wise to help to bring this about? For it seems to be part 
of the pattern that God’s purpose for the world is to be 
realized by a working partnership with men who yield 
themselves to him as his instruments. 

The followers of Christ need to recapture the assur- 
ance of their Master, who not only gave his church the 
Great Commission, but spoke confidently of his ultimate 
and worldwide triumph. We do not know when or how 
the fulfillment of Christ’s expectancy will be realized, 
nor ought we to hanker presumptuously to know “the 
times and seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power.” But we ought to plan and pray and labor as 
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those who really believe that some day the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdom of our God and 
of his Christ. 

Paul was only restating Christ’s own expressed hope 
when he announced his expectancy “that in the dispen- 
sation of the fullness of times he [God] might gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth, even in him” (Eph. 
1: 10). There you have a perspective for missions; and 
under its inspiration we give ourselves to the unfinished 
task of carrying the message of Christ to our own com- 
munities and to the ends of the earth. 

Now, in fulfilling our commission we shall find, are 
finding, that a changed world demands a new mission- 
ary strategy. In the earlier days of the expansion of 
Christianity, missionary work was done by itinerant 
messengers of the cross who, like Patrick Columbanus, 
Willibrord, Boniface, Francis of Assisi, Raymond Lull, 
and Francis Xavier, traveled through strange lands and 
among strange peoples, making known the message. 
The missions of our modern world have in general been 
characterized by the use of the station method. Each 
mission station was a center from which an evangel- 
izing, educating, and healing ministry radiated into the 
surrounding countryside. 

But the removal of white control from mission lands 
has wrought great changes, and we need not be dis- 
mayed because we are having to modify our approach. 
Christianity has done it before, and succeeded! The 
missionary is becoming less of a director and more of a 
co-worker on an equal footing with national Christian 
leaders. The younger churches are flexing their muscles, 
taking over the direction of their own work, and identi- 
fying themselves more fully with the lands of their birth 
than ever the missionary could. In some areas mission 
stations may grow fewer with the passage of time, and 
missionaries may find themselves working as individuals 
more closely related to the national churches, as well as 
to the governments and people they seek to influence 
for Christ. They will need to be highly trained, will, at 
times, become specialists in some field of knowledge or 
activity, and will have a better understanding of the 
cultural patterns about them. Always, however, they 
will be witnesses to the transforming power of the Son 
of God, whose gospel they seek to proclaim. 


Gr orious is the record of Christian missions. To 
paraphrase Winston Churchill: Never has so much 
been done for so many people in so many ways by so 
few men and women as in the case of Christian mission- 
aries. And, I might add, done with so little in the way 
of earthly resources, be it said to the reproach of the 
church at home. 

Yet, how wonderful have been the results! I myself 
have seen thousands of lives transformed, hundreds of 
homes made happy and united, and whole villages pro- 
foundly influenced for good in the heart of Africa. I 
have seen the leper cleansed, the ignorant receive enlight- 
enment, and fear removed from the hearts of children. 
And so long as there is sin, and selfishness, and need 
among the children of men anywhere, there will be a 
call from the compassionate, redeeming, and uplifting 
influence of the gospel of Christ. 
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Capacity crowd fills Civic Auditorium on opening night of the convention. On stage is massed choir of 300 
voices led by Marvin Bolinger, of Tacoma, Wash. Leading convention in song service is William Bushnell 


Seattle, 1956 


Highlights of forty-ninth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, Seattle, Wash., June 15-22 


By FRANK A. SHARP 


TOUUEUET EPEAT Ww ! ! PUCUEDEDEDUDEDOR EEDA DE DETECTED 


EST of the Cascade Mountains the rain falls, 

gently but persistently, making the hillsides green 
and the lawns beautiful. The Western winds bring cool 
air from the Pacific, making a delightful summertime 
temperature that hovers around seventy degrees most 
of the day. In this atmosphere, the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Baptist Convention at Seattle, 
Wash., June 15—22 was held. It was attended by 2,975 
delegates and 5,677 visitors. The theme was “I Will 
Build My Church.” 

The convention was marked by harmony, and a spirit 
of unity prevailed as the delegates adopted a plan for 
reorganization of its general structure; listened atten- 
tively to greetings by five visiting Russian Baptists; 
heard reports about the Year of Baptist Achievement; 
received word of a new Family Health Plan; launched 
the Lay Development Program; received financial re- 
ports and adopted a budget; voted resolutions; dedi- 
cated new missionaries; listened to many significant 
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speeches, sermons, and devotional messages; and trans- 
acted important business. 

Herschel L. Caldwell, executive secretary of the 
Washington Baptist Convention; Pieter Smit, chair- 
man of the program committee; and hundreds of 
Seattle Baptists outdid themselves in their attempt to 
make the visiting delegates feel at home. The impor- 
tance of the occasion was emphasized by the fact that 
the delegates were welcomed by Arthur B. Langlie, 
governor of Washington, and by Gordon S. Clinton, 
mayor of Seattle. The local committee members, under 
the direction of Walter Watson, general chairman, are 
to be commended for their long months of preparation 
and the extent of their endeavors to make the delegates 
happy. A special word of commendation is due the 
local press which gave wide and sympathetic coverage 
to the convention program. One feature, which added 
Western flavor, was a salmon bake held outdoors and 
attended by two thousand persons. 
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Russian Baptists at press conference (I. to r.): C. Tyr- 
tova, N. Levindanto, J. Zhidkov, A. Karev, and I. Ivanov 


Russian Visitors 


Five Russian Baptists from Moscow arrived in New 
York on May 18 for a five-week visit with Baptists in 
this country. After attending the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo., and visiting in a number 
of other cities, they arrived in Seattle in time for the 
opening session of the convention. 

The visitors are members of the All-Union Council 
of Evangelical Christian-Baptists. The party included 
Jakov Zhidkov, a vice-president of the Baptist World 
Alliance and president of the council; Nikolai Levin- 
danto, vice-president; Alexander Karev, general secre- 
tary; Ilya Ivanov, treasurer; and Claudia Tyrtova, 
secretary and translator in the council headquarters. 

A favorable impression was made upon the conven- 
tion as the Russian delegates brought greetings through 
their interpreter, Adolph Klaupiks, of the Baptist 
World Alliance. The quiet sincerity and cooperative 
helpfulness of the visitors did much to foster a spirit of 
understanding and good will between the Baptists of 
Russia and the United States. 

When asked to give his impressions of America, 
Jakov Zhidkov said, “Everyone has been kind and 
courteous to us. Everywhere we witnessed the desire to 
live peacefully together. As it is in our country, so I 
have witnessed here, that people really want to live in 
peace. We were able to see the religious activity of 
our brethren here and to see life in general, including 
technological achievements. But the most lasting im- 
pressions were the contacts and meetings with people in 
the United States.” 


Reorganization 


One of the important items of business at this con- 
vention was the adoption of a plan to remake the struc- 
ture of the American Baptist Convention. The basic 
ideas of the reorganization plan are: 

1. To unify administrative functions of the conven- 
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John A. Lavender, of Chicago, IIl., makes life service 
appeal during the Baptist Youth Fellowship program 


tion itself by providing for unity in policy making, pro- 
gram planning, and program coordination. Such re- 
adjustments as will be made are within the scope of 
those councils and committees which are the conven- 
tion’s own administrative instruments. 

2. To provide a continuing body of representatives 
from all groups including the national societies to be a 
staff committee on program coordination, meeting fre- 
quently and passing on recommendations as to policy 
and program to the General Council. 

3. To provide such division of duties among the 
members of a “convention staff” as will keep lines of 
responsiblity clear, thus enabling each council, group, 
or agency to fulfill its mandate as set forth in the by- 
laws. 

The proposal to reorganize has been under con- 
sideration for several years by a committee of the Gen- 
eral Council, headed by R. Claibourne Johnson, 
Waukegan, Ill. A report of this committee was made at 
Minneapolis in May, 1954, and at Atlantic City in 
May, 1955. The American Institute of Management 
also made a thorough study of the convention structure 
and gave a report in 1955. All this preparation made 
the delegates aware of the problem, and they eagerly 
awaited the proposals. 

The plan was presented to the convention on Satur- 
day afternoon by Dr. Johnson. This presentation was 
followed by a division of the delegates into eight 
smaller groups for discussion and debate. On Monday 
morning, Reuben E. Nelson, general secretary of the 
American Baptist Convention, spoke on the subject, 
“Reorganization and the Life of the Spirit.” He de- 
scribed the plan as “having the basic principles of free- 
dom, and creating an atmosphere under which revival 
can be fostered.” 

The only prolonged debate came when a substitute 
motion was presented calling for the creation of a 
special independent commission to restudy certain 
phases of the plan. This motion was defeated. 

The plan calls for a staff committee on program co- 
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Frank A. Nelson gives presidential address. Floyd B. 
Thorn (left), and W. Hubert Porter in the background 


ordination, with representatives from all denomina- 
tional groups, which shall meet at least four times a 
year to consider programs relating to our constituency 
that may be proposed by the various organizations, 
and to initiate such program proposals as are felt ap- 
propriate to help meet the needs of our churches; to 
provide such opportunities for consultation and such in- 
formal coordination on program matters as may be 
helpful to the work of the denomination. It shall advise 
the General Council and the respective organizations 
of its conclusions and recommendations. 

The plan also calls for the creation of a general con- 
vention administrative staff made up of the principal 
executive agents of the councils, committees, and com- 
missions of the convention. 

The General Council membership is now increased 
from thirty to thirty-six members. This body shall be 
responsible for the coordination of the policy and pro- 
gram of the convention, and the organizations which 
take part in its work. It is responsible for administering 
the work of the convention, including the general 
supervision of the general secretary and the convention 
staff. It shall provide for long-range planning for the 
convention and its related agencies. It shall give 
guidance to the finance committee on policy matters 
entering into the preparation and administration of 
the budget. 

A resolution was passed by the convention that the 
new president appoint a commission of nine members, 
consisting of at least five former presidents, three 
ministers, three laymen, and three women, to evaluate 
the operation of the organizational changes, and to 
make further study and investigation of our organiza- 
tional structure. ‘This commission is to make a progress 
report in 1957. 


Family Health Plan 


A new health insurance plan, for ministers and mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist Convention, was an- 
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Joyce Parr, B.Y.F. president, of Dayton, Ohio, confers 
with Robert B. Wallace, B.S.M. president, Phoenix, Ariz. 


nounced by M. Forest Ashbrook, executive director of 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. This 
is the first time any denomination has offered such a 
plan. 

Hospital protection includes payments up to $15 a 
day up to 140 days, plus 80 per cent of other hospital 
charges. Total maximum amount in one year for each 
person is $3,000. Surgical protection is offered in all 
cases. Loss of time insurance provides $120 a month 
up to five years beginning after three months of dis- 
ability. Accidental death benefits, also valid in case 
of the loss of two hands, feet, or eyes, up to $3,000 is a 
feature of this policy. 

Initial premium is $10 which gives full protection 
until December 1. After that, the premiums will range 
from $11 to $22 a quarter, depending on the salary 
of the policyholder. The board furnishes additional 
money to pay for the total cost of $31.30 per quarter. 

The plan is underwritten by the Ministers Life and 
Casualty Union of Minneapolis, Minn. Persons already 
holding sickness and accident insurance with this com- 
pany may transfer their policies to the Family Health 
Plan. Final date for joining is December 1. At least 
50 per. cent of the Retiring Pension Fund members 
must enroll to make this group-insurance offer valid. 


Year of Baptist Achievement 


The Sunday afternoon program was devoted to re- 
ceiving a dramatic report on the results of the Year of 
Baptist Achievement: Kenneth L. Cober, of the Board 
of Education and Publication, said that 3,416 churches 
had participated in the program, which was designed 
to strengthen the Sunday church school. With the use 
of visual aids and interviews with the audience, Ben- 
jamin P. Browne and Richard Hoiland assisted in the 
presentation. 

The news was received that Sunday church school 
enrollment has gone over the million mark for the 
first time in fourteen years; that 20,000 teachers and 
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Dr. and Mrs. Walter E. Woodbury are honored. He re- 
tires after twenty years service as secretary of evangelism 


officers participated in the cluster training conferences; 
and that an average of two new Sunday school classes 
have been organized in each participating church 
since October, with an increase in enrollment of 76,- 
338. This figure represents a greater gain than the total 
for the ten previous years combined. Three times as 
many persons attended graded church schools of mis- 
sions and leadership training classes than ever before 
in convention history. 

Four Baptist churches received special achievement 
citations, as follows: Georgia Plains Baptist Church, 
Georgia Plains, Vt.; Fruita Baptist Church, Fruita, 
Colo.; Franklin Road Baptist Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and First Baptist Church, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Budget Adopted 


The report of the finance committee brought cheer- 
ful news to the delegates. The eight-month fiscal period 
ending December 31, 1955, brought in ample funds 
to cover the budget. During the twelve months of 1955, 
contributions in all categories came to over $8,400,000. 
In no fiscal year since 1921-1922 have total donation re- 
ceipts on the budget amounted to as much as this. 

In the light of this record, and of the continuing 
favorable experience of the current fiscal year, in the 
first four months of which contributions exceeded the 
proportionate budget goal by about $110,000, the 
finance committee recommended a budget of $8,764,- 
527 for 1957. This budget represents an increase of 
$750,000 over the 1956 budget. 

In announcing the new budget goal, Ralph M. 
Johnson, general director of the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation, stressed that the increase is necessary to 
meet rising costs of operation on the mission fields and 
does not allow for a general expansion of work. 

As in previous years, there will be two missionary 
offerings for the work of the national societies and 
boards. The World Fellowship Offering goal is $450,- 
000, to be distributed to the American Baptist Foreign 
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Missionaries and nationals from Burma examine an 
Asian poster used by Christians for evangelistic purposes 


Mission Societies and The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. The goal for the America for Christ 
Offering is $400,000 to be used for the support of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies and the Board 
of Education and Publication. 

Total amount received for Churches for New Fron- 
tiers through May 31 was $4,236,504. Loans have been 
made to help construct 136 new churches. 


Dedication of Missionaries 


One of the highlights of each convention is the dedi- 
cation service for the missionary appointees. ‘The pro- 
gram this year was no exception. The impressive cere- 
mony began as the flags of twenty-two countries, in 
which American Baptists maintain missionary work, 
were brought down the center aisle by Boy Scouts and 
placed upon the platform. Following an invocation by 
Theron Chastain, executive secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, the new missionaries 
were introduced, along with other missionaries present 
at the convention. 

A total of fifty-six mew missionaries were ap- 
pointed. Thirty-nine will serve on home-mission fields 
and seventeen will have foreign assignments. 

Six short testimonies were given at the end of the 
program, two from new appointees, two from seasoned 
missionaries who had served on the field, and two from 
persons on the mission fields who had felt the impact 
of our missionary program. Said P. Ravi Varma, a 
Christian educator from South India, “Nearly 120 
years ago, our Baptist mission work in South India was 
started. The successive groups of consecrated mission- 
aries who came from this great country of yours, with 
the assistance of Indian Christian leadership, have done, 
and are continuing to do, a magnificent piece of work.” 

At the end of the service Edward B. Willingham, 
general secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, gave the prayer of dedication and the 
benediction. 
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New A.B.C. officers (1. to r.): J. Morikawa, 2nd v-pres.; 
Miss M. Hazzard, Ist v-pres.; H. L. Dillin, president 





A very popular workshop was the one on women’s work, 
under the National Council of American Baptist Women 





“Parsonage Partners,” program of Ministers Council and 
Ministers’ Wives Fellowship. Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Koehler 
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M. Forest Ashbrook, of New York, N. Y., and Fred Erion, 
of Kenosha, Wis., present new M & M Family Health Plan 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by the convention suggested 
that our churches cooperate with other denominations; 
called upon our members in this election year to study 
issues and party platforms and choose candidates only 
after prayerful and mature reflection; spoke out 
against segregation and urged church leaders to work 
as unceasingly for a nonsegregated church as for an 
integrated society; called for the support of programs 
to eliminate blighted areas and substandard housing; 
urged our members to interest themselves in all efforts 
to increase federal aid for public education; asked 
that support be given for the extension of certain pro- 
visions of the Refugee Relief Act; favored careful study 
of the several proposals for federal aid for health serv- 
ices, so that our people might be fully informed and 
ready to give expression to Christian conscience regard- 
ing bills that come before Congress; called for the 
revision of the Immigration and Nationality Act; re- 
affirmed our opposition to any form of permanent 
peace-time military conscription; continued to voice op- 
position to the manufacture, advertising, sale and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages; called on the United 
States to discontinue the hydrogen bomb tests; reaf- 
firmed our belief in the United Nations; commended 
to the churches continued encouragement of a solution 
to the Arab refugee problem in Palestine, and con- 
tinued support of the relief program through the world 
relief committee of the American Baptist Convention; 
reaffirmed our strong belief in the power of prayer as 
an instrument in bringing about world peace. 

In view of the faithful service given by Luther 
Wesley Smith, not only to the Board of Education and 
Publication but to the denomination as a whole, a 
resolution was adopted as an “expression of deep ap- 
preciation for his life and service, and of gratitude to 
God that he has been spared and is gaining strength 
for continuing counsel for the interests he has served 
and holds dear.” 

Another resolution was adopted in recognition of 
the distinguished service given by Winfield Edson, a 
former president of the American Baptist Convention, 
who died of a heart attack on April 19. The resolution 
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Edward Goodman, Seattle pastor, and Lois J. Ander- 
son, of New York, N. Y., confer on radio and television 


“expressed heartfelt gratitude to God for the warm 
friendship, Christian character, and faithful testimony 
of one who so richly lived and so joyously served.” 


Workshops 


On Monday and Tuesday afternoons four workshops 
were held under the auspices of the Ministers Council, 
the National Council of American Baptist Men, the 
National Council of American Baptist Women, and the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship. On Thursday and Friday 
afternoons five different groups were open to the choice 
of the delegates. One was in the field of evangelism, 
and four dealt with various phases of Christian educa- 
tion. These meetings provided an opportunity to wit- 
ness demonstration classes, review study materials and 
methods of instruction, and answer questions relating 
to troublesome problems. 


Lay Development Program 


The Lay Development Program, our denomination’s 
special emphasis for the next two years, was formally 
presented by cochairman Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge at 
the Tuesday evening session. 

Emerging out of the need for a more concentrated 
training of lay leaders in our churches, this program 
is designed to encourage every member of every Bap- 
tist church to serve Christ with equal devotion in his per- 
sonal commitment to God, home life, church loyalty, 
and community witness. Manuals, worksheets, and 
guidebooks are available at nominal cost. 

Along with Mrs. Hodge, John A. Dawson, of 
Chicago, Ill., is cochairman. John W. Thomas, as- 
sociate director of The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board, is director of the program and Margaret 
H. Trester, staff assistant of the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation, is administrative assistant. 

Also on the lay-night program was a dramatic 
presentation, ‘““A Voice for the Wilderness,” which de- 
picted Baptist history of the Northwest. The play was 
directed by Lester L. Schilling, Linfield College, Lin- 
field, Oreg., and the cast included Linfield College stu- 
dents. Howard Pyle, deputy assistant to President 
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- Linfield College Choir, of Oregon, under the direction 


of Virginia Elliott, gives concert during youth night 


Baptists like to eat, and the Seattle convention was no 
exception. Here 2,000 are gathered for a salmon bake 











An interesting workshop on ministry to American Bap- 
tist students is led by Paul C. Carter and other leaders 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, and former two-term governor 
of Arizona, spoke on the subject, “The Challenge 


Grows.” 


Sermon, Worship, Bible Exposition 


The convention sermon was preached by George M. 
Derbyshire, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Palto 
Alto, Calif. He spoke on the theme, “Thou Art Peter,” 
using as his text “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
(Peter) I will build my church” (Matt. 16: 18). He 
contended that the interpretation of this verse means 
that the church will be built upon Peter, the man. 
“God’s agent for doing his work was Peter. God’s agent 
for doing his work is you.” 

Worship periods were composed of a series of 
prayers, interspersed with impromptu singing of hymns 
by the congregation, and followed with the beautiful 
singing by Mrs. Adele Norman Silke, of Palo Alto, 
Calif. Credit for the quiet devotional atmosphere 
created during these services goes to John W. Bradbury, 
editor of The Watchman-Examiner, New York, N. Y., 
who was general chairman. Among the worship leaders 
were John W. Thomas, Edward B. Willingham, 
Theron Chastain, Ralph M. Johnson, Ronald V. Wells, 
all of New York, N. Y.; and Benjamin P. Browne, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Using the book of Acts for the Bible exposition 
periods, Walter J. Harrelson, dean of the Divinity 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., delivered 
six stimulating lectures that created much interest and 
were well received by the delegates. 


Outstanding Addresses 


As in every national convention, there were many 
challenging and inspiring addresses. The president’s 
address was given by Frank A. Nelson, of Racine, Wis. 
He said, “As I have traveled across our great continent 
from East to West and North to South, I have felt my 
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Civic auditorium where 8,652 delegates and _ visitors 
attended sessions of the American Baptist Convention 


great debt to the American Baptist Convention for the 
great privilege that has been mine. Along with Paul 
‘We are all debtors to many people,’ chiefly, of course, 
we are indebted to God, and to his Son, Jesus Christ, 
for it is in him we live and move and have our being.” 

In a dynamic message entitled, ““The Witness of Our 
Oneness,” Duke K. McCall, president of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., received 
applause several times during his appeal for unity 
among Baptists in evangelistic outreach. “For a num- 
ber of years I have been among those who have ad- 
vocated some form of North American Baptist fellow- 
ship which would bind together the leaders and the 
people of our twenty-eight Baptist bodies on this con- 
tinent.” Dr. McCall indicated that he was skeptical 
about the possibility of attaining “complete theological 
agreement as the basis of church unity.” But he did in- 
dicate that we do agree on the primary importance of 
evangelism. He continued, “Let us waste no time seek- 
ing unity where it may not be found, but get on about 
the main business of telling lost men . . . that God has 
sent his Son to be our Savior.” 

Ralph M. Johnson, general director of the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, brought a message on 
“The High Cost of Building.” Speaking of the great 
increase of building costs, he pointed out that “the real 
church is the fellowship of the redeemed. We are seek- 
ing to build a Baptist fellowship locally and worldwide 
in keeping with God’s will. The high cost of building 
the church is nothing less than the cross, nothing less 
than our full surrender.” 

Judge Matthew W. Hill, of the Washington State 
Supreme Court, Olympia, and first vice-president of 
the American Baptist Convention, urged Baptists to 
continue the war on alcohol in an address on “Don’t 
Collide with Science.” Mr. Hill said that the use of 
intoxicants is a factor in “our mounting divorce rate, 
a cause of crime, and a cause of delinquency.” The 
speaker urged the abolition of liquor advertising, parti- 
cularly with reference to radio and television. 
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In an address entitled “Japan: A Challenge and an 
Invitation,’ Raymond P. Jennings, American Baptist 
missionary to Japan, declared that in Japan “the im- 
pact of the Christian faith is to be seen on every hand, 
and its influence far exceeds that which would be ex- 
pected of so small a number.” He further stated that 
“the foundations are laid. The edifice is about to be 
erected. Japan today is in a period of anxious wait- 
ing . . . for the movement of the Spirit of God. . . .” 
He concluded with the plea that “above all else, we 
must impress upon our minds and hearts that the task 
that is ours is an unfinished task. We must-not slacken 
our efforts. For every one that we have reached in 
Japan there are 199 that we have not reached. And 
these, many, many of them, want to hear.” 


Woman’s Day 


A great prelude to the sessions of the convention was 
the fifth annual woman’s day of the National Council 
of American Baptist Women held on June 15. Mrs. 
Howard L. Roach, of Plainfield, Iowa, president, pre- 
sided. More than three thousand women shared in the 
day’s business and inspiration. In a stirring address on 
“Christ and Justice,’ Mrs. Edgar Bates, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, a vice-president of the Baptist World 
Alliance, pointed out the need of having “an out- 
going, self-giving, serving kind of justice that asks noth- 
ing for itself, that loves with appreciation and counts 
no cost too great.” A thrilling defense of the church 
was made in the drama, “The Church Was There”— 
in the United Nations, in work with students from 
abroad, in forming a citizens committee, in the inte- 
grated church, in Junior Citizens Camps, and in other 
ways. Mrs. Roach was re-elected president. 


Items of Interest 


New convention officers are: president, Harry L. 
Dillin, president of Linfield College, of Linfield, Oreg.; 
first vice-president, Marguerite Hazzard, of Pelham, 
N. Y.; second vice-president, Jitsuo Morikawa, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and treasurer, H. J. Manson, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Officers of the several societies, boards, and agen- 
cies will appear in our September issue. 

The General Council elected Ralph M. Johnson to 
the position of associate general secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. This position was created as 
a result of the reorganization action. Dr. Johnson will 
retain his position as general director of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, responsible for the promotion 
and distribution of the Unified Budget. Reuben E. 
Nelson was re-elected by the convention for his third 
three-year term as general secretary. Dr. Nelson has 
held this post for the past six years. 

Over 400 wives attended the luncheon of the Minis- 
ters’ Wives Fellowship, which was the best attended 
annual meeting in its history. Mrs. J. G. Koehler, presi+ 
dent, of Edgewood, R.I., presided. The newly elected 
president is Mrs. Alfred J. Jeffries, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Song leader for the convention was William Bush- 
nell, of Salt Lake City, Utah. Mrs. John Rushing, of 
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Seattle, Wash., was the organist. The beautiful solos by 
Mrs. Adele Norman Silke of Palo Alto, Calif., con- 
tributed much to the mood of worship. At three of the 
evening sessions a massed choir of three hundred per- 
sons from Seattle and vicinity, sang under the direction 
of Marvin Bolinger, of Tacoma, Wash. The Linfield 
College Choir, directed by Mrs. Virginia Elliot, pre- 
sented a program of sacred music. 

The convention will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
next year, May 29—June 4. This meeting will recognize 
the 250th anniversary of the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association, the 125th anniversary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, the 80th anniversary 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, and the 50th anniversary of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. 

During the convention President Frank A. Nelson 
had to return to his home in Racine, Wis., due to the 
illness of Mrs. Nelson. His duties were assumed by the 
first vice-president, Matthew W. Hill, of Olympia, 
Wash., and second vice-president, Floyd B. Thorn, 
of Wichita, Kans. ; 

Donald B. Cloward, executive secretary of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress, is a patient at 
Memorial Hospital, New York city. He was unable to 
attend the convention sessions because of illness. 

The “All Baptist Jubilee Advance,” an evangelistic 
program, will be inaugurated in 1959 and continue 
for five years. This effort will be carried out by the 
American Baptist Convention; the Southern Baptist 
Convention; the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A.; 
and other Baptist bodies in the United States and 
Canada. 

Elbert E. Gates, Jr., of Westfield, N. J., was elected 
president of the Ministers Council. He wired his 
acceptance from Australia, where he is on an evan- 
gelistic tour with C. Oscar Johnson, of St. Louis, 
Mo. The former president for two years, was John G. 
Koehler, of Providence, R. I. 

Four laymen, a Baptist minister, a network televi- 
sion program, and a local television program received 
the 1956 National Radio and Television Awards. For 
outstanding contributions to “The Laymen’s Hour,” 
individual plaques were presented to Gilbert B. Brink, 
Arthur Gilmore, Frank M. Kepner, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Roy I. Madsen, of New York, N. Y.; and 
Waldo F. Tucker, of San Marino, Calif. Awards were 
presented to the NBC-TV program “Home” and to 
“The Church’s Big Story,” produced by Lee Shane 
on WCHS-TYV, Charleston, W. Va. Frederick L. Essex, 
director of the department of radio and television 
made the awards. Chairman of the 1956 awards com- 
mittee was C. Stanton Gallup, of Plainfield, Conn. 

Winners of the Rosa O. Hall Awards for 1955, 
for notable achievement in town and country churches 
were the following pastors: Roy E. Jones, of the First 
Baptist Church, Olathe, Colo.; Grayden D. Loree, of 
the First Baptist Church, Reedsport, Oreg.; and 
Lorenz D. Michelson, of the Cashmere Baptist Church, 
Cashmere, Wash. Theron Chastian, executive secretary 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Societies, made 
the presentations along with Isaac Higginbotham, 
chairman of the board, and Fred E. Dean, chairman 
of the town and country committee. 
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Among the Current hooks 





THE MAN WHO FORGOT. By 
Clarence E. Macartney. Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 

Here is another inspiring book of 
sermons, on Bible characters, by a mas- 
ter homilist. From the lives of men of 
Old and New Testament times he finds 
answers to the common perplexities in 
Christian living. In these twelve mes- 
sages evangelistic appeal, historical 
events, old and new illustrations, and 
arresting exposition are blended with 
striking drama, philosophical insight, 
and keen understanding of present in- 
terpretations that are eminently appli- 
cable to life. The sermon titles suggest 
provocative thoughts in themselves— 
“The Man Who Forgot” (the butler 
who forgot Joseph), “The Man Who 
Came Back” (Lazarus), and “Ruined 
by Prosperity” (Uzziah). 


COME AS YOU ARE. By O. H. Aus- 
tin. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


This book gets its title from the 
thought that the people who accepted 
Jesus’ invitation, “Come unto me,” 
came to him just as they were. In forty- 
two brief meditations the author in- 
vites his readers to turn to the Master 
when bored with self, the going gets 
tough, faith falters, facing oneself, 
amid world turmoil, and when making 
a new start in life. These condensed 
messages are filled with helpful sug- 
gestions offering inspiration and cour- 
age. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. By John S. 
Bonnell. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


The prominent radio minister, and 
pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York city, presents here 
five sermons preached in his church 
on the age-old questions of death, 
heaven, hell, recognition after death, 
and the resurrection of Christ. Vari- 
ous theories regarding the subjects are 
presented, evaluated, and clarified. 
Some are accepted, others rejected. 
The author’s aim is to offer “a pres- 
ent-day Christian interpretation” con- 
cerning questions that have engaged 
the thinking of believers and skeptics 
for centuries and still perplex ingeni- 
ous minds. 


HOW TO PREACH TO PEOPLE’S 
NEEDS. By Edgar N. Jackson. 
Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

This book is a series of brief chap- 
ters on preaching to people with spe- 
cialized needs in the modern world. 
These needs are manifold. This author 
deals with what he considers the most 
important: a special sense of guilt, 
abnormal sorrow, pathological fears, 
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the grip of injurious habits (alcohol- 
ism and others), insecurity, loneliness, 
and the like. At the conclusion of each 
chapter are brief résumés of three ser- 
mons which deal with the problem 
discussed in the chapter. Usually one 
of these sermons has been preached by 
a minister with a national name. The 
author knows the best insights into the 
nature and needs of humanity and 
presents his material in an interesting 
fashion. Every minister will be helped 
by reading this book and placing it in 
his library on books of pastoral psy- 
chology. 


ANXIETY AND FAITH. By Charles 
R. Stinnette, Jr. The Seabury Press. 
$3.50. 


The subtitle of this book is “To- 
ward Resolving Anxiety in Christian 
Community.” The twentieth century 
has sometimes been called “the age of 
anxiety.” The book deals with our ef- 
fort to understand why men are anx- 
ious. This cannot be done without 
knowing that man, created in the 
image of God, has fallen into sin and 
guilt and is beset by a primary anxiety 
inherent in his own nature. The Chris- 
tian community can help man to re- 
solve some of his anxiety if he will live 
in reconciliation with other men. Fac- 
ing himself honestly, forgiving others 
as he hopes to be forgiven, trusting 
God, he will live in a community of 
love, which will give him confidence. 
There is a way of living through anx- 
iety which takes the edge off worry 
and frustration. In the fellowship of 
the Christian faith, man and his dread 
fears are embraced in the imperish- 
able love and mercy of God. 


REDISCOVERING THE CHURCH. 
By George Laird Hunt. Association 
Press. $3.00. 


This book is in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why the church?” Beginning 
with the assumption that the alterna- 
tive to community in this atomic age 
is annihilation, the book discusses the 
search for community in terms of two 
of the plays of T. S. Eliot. The first is 
The Cocktail Party, the motif of which 
is that community is a gift bestowed 
in answer to a commitment of faith. 
The second is The Confidential Clerk, 
in which the search for community is 
vain as long as the characters avoid 
their true relationships and are not 
willing to sacrifice themselves for the 
sake of the greater good. The search 
here is for a heavenly Father, and 
community is achieved by atoning rec- 
onciliation with him. There are bib- 


lical insights into the search for com- 
munity, particularly in the first two 
chapters of Genesis and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The Holy Spirit is 
interested in Christian community 
and calls men into a living relation 
with Jesus and the church. This is 
done particularly through baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Men must have 
individual freedom within the good 
community, and the church, through 
its ministry and activities, must bring 
this about. 


OVER HIS OWN SIGNATURE. By 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon 
Press. $2.50. 


Taking passages in the New Testa- 
ment in which Jesus is reported to 
have said, “I am . . .” the minister of 
the City Temple, London, deals with 
such texts as: “I am the bread of 
life’; “I am the true vine”; “I am 
the good shepherd”; “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life”; “I am meek 
and lowly in heart”; “I am the light of 
the world”; “I am a king”; “I am the 
door”; “Ye call me, Master, and, 
Lord: ... . for so I am”; “I am the 
resurrection and the life”; “I am the 
Alpha and Omega.” It is interesting 
that all but two of these “I am” pas- 
sages are from the Fourth Gospel. Of 
the other two, one is from Matthew 
and the other is from Revelation. The 
chapter on the Good Shepherd is in- 
teresting because of new light which 
is given on the Twenty-third Psalm. 
The homiletical approach is fresh. 


THE MINISTER’S CONSULTA- 
TION CLINIC. Edited by Simon 
Doniger. Channel Press. $3.95. 


This book presents select questions 
submitted by pastors to the journal 
Pastoral Psychology, and answers by 
clergymen, assisted by theologians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and social sci- 
entists. The work is divided into four 
sections: “Pastoral Psychology in Ac- 
tion,” “Basic Principles of Pastoral 
Psychology,” “Pastoral Psychology in 
the Total Ministry,” and “Specific 
Counseling Problems.” In forty-three 
chapters practically every conceivable 
problem arising in a parish is discussed, 
but many of the difficulties belong to 
specific situations that should never 
have been permitted to develop. The 
cases presented, nevertheless, suggest 
a pattern that will guide the skilled 
pastor in ministering intelligently and 
helpfully to his own psychological dis- 
turbances and those of his parish. 
Among the ninety-five contributors ap- 
pear such well known names as C. W. 
Crompton, Rollo May. Erich Fromm, 
Karl Menninger, A. T. Boisen, Roy 
Burkhart, Russell Dicks, Seward Hilt- 
ner, and Carroll Wise. 
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Pariners IN THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 








Love at First Sight! 


By RALPH M. JOHNSON 


H® WAS AN Envelope Dollar. She 
was something special—“over and 
above,” they said. She was Miss Love 
Gift. They met on the church altar 
and were happily joined in the Uni- 
fied Budget of the American Baptist 
Convention. It had been love at first 
sight. 





The pastor and congregation re- 
joiced in the dedication of Mr. and 
Mrs. U. B. Dollar. After prayer, each 
received a wedding gift of one hun- 
dred shiny new coins. Then they were 
sent off with a great commission. 

“Go,” the pastor and people said, 
“do all the good you can in the name 
of Christ who revealed God’s love. 
We must stay, but as you go, taking 
our gifts of love, we shall share your 
joy. Remember what you do and re- 
port to us!” 

Happily the two Dollars left on 
their honeymoon. It was a love trip in 
the name of Christ. The first stop was 
the receiving office of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation at 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York city. Here they 
got directions for their journey. They 
wanted to linger with new friends, but 
their commission required haste; it 
was the King’s business. The fact that 
they had been sent out to do a work 
of love did not mean they could skip 
details. At the national office they 
found business-like efficiency and dedi- 
cation. They left three coins to cover 
accounting and administrative ex- 
pense of C.M.C. 

And now to work. Their first stop 
was at the Harlem Educational Cen- 
ter. Here they saw love at work train- 
ing Negro pastors. Entire congrega- 
tions benefit from the training of these 
leaders. This was a part of home mis- 
sions, Mr. and Mrs. Dollar learned. 
They saw young people from near-by 
churches help with the redecoration of 
rooms as part of a volunteer service 
project, giving time as others give 
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money. Minority groups in this coun- 
try have the benefits of a Christian 
ministry because of the interest of Mr. 
and Mrs. U. B. Dollar. 

Then on to Haiti, and this was 
really romantic! Of course, there is a 
thrill in seeing what happens in the 
United States, but in Haiti the 
crowded churches, with people stand- 
ing, the baptismal services with one 
hundred or even two hundred candi- 
dates baptized at one time give a spe- 
cial thrill. This is home missions, too. 
They gave twenty-five coins for home 
missions. Such gifts help Christian 
centers, work among American In- 
dians, homes and hospitals, ministry 
to servicemen, and the total evangel- 
istic effort to win America for Christ. 

Next it was overseas. First to Bel- 
gian Congo, then to India, Burma! 
What a trip it was! What sights to see 
and report! Both Mr. and Mrs. Dollar 
had heard about foreign-mission sta- 
tions, but they scarcely expected them 
to have the scope of a college campus 
as they found in the Belgian Congo. 
They were surprised, too, to find so 
many new mission churches founded 
as a result of our misionary endeavor. 
In India, they visited the theological 
school in Ramapatnam, where young 
ministers are trained. In Burma, they 
saw visual aids attract and win non- 
Christians. In Thailand, they heard of 
plans to expand our mission work in 
the hill section. Everywhere they were 
impressed by the skill with which our 
missionaries learn and use foreign lan- 
guages. 

On to the Philippines and Japan! 
They had to take an extra day to 
visit Kanto University. They marveled 
at the hundreds of students who were 
receiving Christian training. In start- 
ing the trip they had had a budget. 
They wanted to have their coins go to 
help every need in the convention. 
They found, as they returned from 
their foreign-mission trip, that fifty- 
eight coins had been given to do for- 
eign-mission work. 

Landing in San Francisco, Calif., 
their first stop was at Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School. Here they found 
young people preparing for full-time 
service, young women to be directors 
of Christian education, young men to 
be ministers. This, Mr. and Mrs. Dol- 
lar learned, was a part of the whole 
plan of Christian education, including 


colleges, junior colleges, academies, 
and theological schools to train lead- 
ership for the future. For the work of 
the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, there were twenty coins. More 
were needed, because this included all 
the work of the American Baptist Pub- 


lication Society, with directors of 
Christian education, summer camps 
and assemblies, the Winning the Chil- 
dren for Christ program, and a Year 
of Baptist Achievement. 

The next s.op was in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Here they visited a state office 
and learned of its extensive mission 
work, State organizations help small 
churches, assist missionary promotion, 
and encourage fellowship for all 
groups in the state. For example, it is 
the state office that helps arrange for 
pastors’ retreats and other statewide 
meetings. Association activities and 
church meetings are aided by the state 
executive and his staff. Added to all 
that the staff does are the innumerable 
hours given by volunteer workers, 
both pastors and lay people. Working 
along with the state conventions are 
the city societies. Some are related to 
the state organization and others par- 
allel it. Salt Lake City is the state 
office for Montana, Idaho, and Utah. 
Here the Unified Budget Dollars left 
a few of the sixty-four shiny coins 
that were for the work of states and 
cities—from Christian centers to rural 
parishes. 
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Next was Green Lake, Wis. As the 
Dollars rounded the curve and saw 
the beautiful view of Roger Williams 
Inn, overlooking the lake, they de- 
cided to stay longer than originally 
planned. The tour of Green Lake re- 
flected the many-sided work of the 
American Baptist Convention. Here 
was the children’s center, where Sun- 
day school teachers from every state 
in the convention attended laboratory 
schools. Not far away was the radio- 
television building, where pastors 
came for training and practical ex- 
perience in producing radio and tele- 
vision programs. The list of corfer- 
ences, showing the thousands of peo- 
ple who attended in the summer, was 
an indication of the importance of 
Green Lake to the American Baptist 
fellowship. Here they left two shiny 
new coins, but both Dollars felt they 
received more than they gave. 

They felt that they needed to head 


toward their home church. It is well 
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they were not completely “given out,” 
because when they arrived they found 
that the church was benefiting from 
missionary giving. They gave eight 
coins through the church which were 
to be used to help the pastor in The 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. They also found that their 
church was benefiting from deputation 
speakers, from Missions Magazine, 
from books and pamphlets that tell 
about mission work, from leaflets sug- 
gesting evangelistic ideas, as well as 
those describing a well-developed pro- 
gram of church finance available 
through the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation. Six coins went for this 
work and then two coins for Crusader, 
two for radio and TV. World Relief 
had a coin, as did the work of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women and the National Council of 
American Baptist Men, and one for 
the Council on Christian Social Prog- 
ress. The work of the General Coun- 
cil, chaplains’ pensions, and the con- 
tingent fund took the last six coins. 
With empty pocketbooks, but with 
full hearts, the Dollars stood to report 
to the congregation about their jour- 
ney. Yes, it had been “love at first 
sight” and now, after a long look, it 
was “love everlasting’”—not just for 
each other, but for the mission work 
of the American. Baptist Convention. 
In their report the travelers told 
of victories won. It was a good report, 
and soon it was “love at first sight” 
again as another Envelope Dollar took 
the arm of a Miss Love Gift and be- 
gan a honeymoon journey of happy 
stewardship around the world. 








Faith Pomponio became staff assis- 
tant in the department of literature 
and press relations, Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, on April 1. In 
her new work she will gather news 
of the American Baptist Convention 
and report it to the newspapers 
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Women over the Sead 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 





Protestant Women Courageous 


By ADA P. STEARNS 


[For many years, this department 
carried in June MISSIONS an account 
of the annual meeting of the board of 
managers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. In 
line with the integration at the annual 
meetings of the societies in Atlantic 
City, 1955, the character of the an- 
nual meeting has necessarily been 
changed. So, this year there is offered 
a brief story of the contribution of the 
leaders who once served on the board 
of the Woman’s Society as they lived 
in their own day and projected their. 
lives into our day.| 


HE FIRST woman’s board of 

missions to receive a state charter 
was an interdenominational one, the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society 
of New York State, organized in 1860. 
From then on, Protestant women set 
a pattern of working together. By 
1903, they had followed the leadership 
of Abbie Child, secretary of the Con- 
gregational Women’s Board, in open- 
ing the summer mission-study con- 
ference at Northfield, Mass., begin- 
ning the very first year with an enroll- 
ment of 235. 

Books and study had to go together, 
and so they went into the publishing 
business. Five denominational women’s 
boards established the Central Com- 
mittee on United Study of Foreign 
Missions, usually known as the Cen- 
tral Committee, for publication of 
mission-study books and guides. The 
best possible scholarship was secured, 
and the titles of the first seven books 
were in Latin. Six of the most fruitful 
books and guides were written by 
Helen Barrett Montgomery. During 
the thirty-eight years of the women’s 
administration of this Central Com- 
mittee, over four million books were 
sold, and there were translations into 
several foreign languages. Their 
achievements became their legacy to 
the “big business” of the Friendship 
Press, successor to the committee. 


Jubilee of 1910 


Just preceding 1910, someone dip- 
ping into the past realized that the 
jubilee year of organized women’s 
work was at hand. They had a right to 
a huge celebration, for “we had 
poured forth $41,000,000 of our sub- 





Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery 


stance, most of it in small sums.” 
Months went into the preparation. If 
ever there was a demonstration of the 
effectiveness of team work, it was 
there. Daughters were not to be left 
out of promotion efforts, and there 
they stood proudly on street corners 
and in business sections of the cities 
handing out fliers inviting the public 
to the big rallies. Margaret T. Apple- 
garth tells of being one of those girls. 
The breathtaking march of women’s 
meetings from West to East began 
with fellowship at the heart of it, but 
women’s pocketbooks and women’s 
hearts have always opened by the 
same spring—love of Christ and his 
assignment to Christianize the world. 

October, 1910, launched the lunch- 
eons in the West. The interdenomina- 
tional team of speakers included two 
Baptist women of renown, Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody and Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, then at the height of 
their administration and _ platform 
ability. Missionaries were included in 
the “peripatetic intimacy” of which 
it was written, “In the forty days cov- 
ered by the meetings there was only 
one day when the jubilee speakers 
were not either speaking or traveling. 
During the entire time no woman was 
unable to keep her appointment, not 
one missed her train, umbrellas or 
rubbers were not once needed.” 

On they came, with incredible finan- 
cial returns—Denver, $19,000—Kan- 
sas City, $85,000—Indianapolis, $85,- 
000—Pittsburgh, $100,000—New York 
city, $150,000, to mention only a few 
of the larger cities. The Western Jubi- 
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lee closed with $400,000. At the close 
of the New York meetings, $900,000 
had been pledged, and six months re- 
mained. 

For the mass meetings Nashville 
hired an armory seating five thousand ; 
Richmond, a convention hall seating 
four thousand. Both were well filled. 
Men were awed by the mastery of 
speech-making and the dispatch with 
which the meetings were conducted. 
They shook their heads and said, with 
a mixture of pride and discomfiture, 
“We men have never been able to do 
it!” The meetings closed in New York 
with the most spectacular of them all 
—the “Pageant of Missions,” given 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
People heretofore unacquainted with 
missions suddenly awoke to the maj- 
esty of the great cause. 

The leadership of Mrs. Peabody 
had been a main spark from the begin- 
ning, and Missions magazine, report- 
ing the triumph, called Mrs. Montgom- 
ery “the dynamo of the jubilee,” say- 
ing of her address, “Every speech was 
aflame with the desire to impart the 
vision of a nobler life of service.” Fit- 
tingly, she was chosen for the honor 
of giving the final address, her 209th 
address in the series. What had been 
accomplished? A new sense of unity 
in churches of all evangelical faiths 
and a new appreciation of service— 
the two original aims. The by-prod- 
uct? One million dollars in the 
women’s treasury! 


Seven Union Women’s Colleges 
4 


When Mrs. Peabody and Mrs. 
Montgomery came back from their 
1913 world tour of mission fields, they 
were on fire with the urgency of estab- 
lishing colleges for women in the 
Orient. There were beginnings, and a 
few colleges opened as an earnest of 
what was to come, but the First World 
War soon drew into its tragic mael- 
strom people’s thinking, people’s dol- 
lars, people’s idealism. The women 
had to wait until 1920, and then re- 
lief and similar appeals took first place. 
Forbidden to solicit through the 
churches, they must find a new con- 
stituency. Discouragement beset them 
on every hand. At one time Mrs. Pea- 
body resigned the chairmanship of 
the central committtee, but her resig- 
nation was refused. A new approach 
was adopted. American women’s col- 
leges should be interested. Mrs. Pea- 
body made an appeal to the trustees 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Fund for one million dollars. 
The trustees accepted the women’s 
plan for six of the seven colleges, but 
as they were already contributing to 
the seventh, they challenged the 
women to establish a strong medical 
college just for the women of China. 
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With this promise, one-third of the 
three million needed had been se- 
cured; another third was anticipated 
from mission boards; and the third 
million must be raised through a cam- 
paign, all to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. This time it was hard 
cash the women were after. 

One hundred college days were 
planned in as many cities, beginning 
with Washington, D. C., November 
1921, and closing with San Francisco, 
December 8, 1922. Special local com- 
mittees and the Women’s Federation 
groups set up local luncheons for from 
five hundred to one thousand women. 
Club women and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women joined 
their ranks. The president of Welles- 
ley took ten days’ leave from the col- 
lege for a speaking tour. Other Amer- 
ican colleges “adopted” a college 
abroad as a sister college. Statesmen 
and world travelers were attracted to 
the cause. Ida Scudder spoke over the 
National Radio in Washington,. and 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge spoke on De- 
cember 4, 1922, on the radio from 
Arlington, at the same time that Mrs. 
Peabody was speaking in Sacramento. 





Their talks “met” in about Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Throughout the campaign there 
was no paid staff; volunteer women 
gave their time, as to “glorious inter- 
national adventure,” as Mrs. Peabody 
called it. Again, Mrs. Montgomery 
worked tirelessly. Boards gave less 
than $500,000. Large gifts netted 
$400,000. Small gifts made up the re- 
mainder of the three million. 

Mrs. Peabody, exhausted but still 
valiant, closed her own story of the 
campaign with these words: “At the 
close out on the Pacific Coast, after 
nearly a whole night in prayer and 
writing to those who might aid, there 
came a glorious sunrise . . . like the 
very glory of the Lord. The Orient 
was aflame.” Her Scripture verse was, 
“Let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith.” 

Today our Scripture:may well be 
the first part of this verse, Hebrews 
12: 1—“Seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight 
and the sin which doth so easily . . .” 


Tidings from the Yields 
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Our Dividends 


By HELEN C. SCHMITZ 


ihe THERE one among us who does 
not enjoy making gains? I have 
never had the experience of cutting 
coupons from investments in stocks and 
bonds. However, I have spent all my 
adult years working in a great enter- 
prise where dividends are literally 
countless. This enterprise was con- 
ceived in the mind of God, instituted 
by his Son Jesus Christ, and supported 
through the generations by his follow- 
ers. You, who have so chosen, have the 
wonderful opportunity of having a 
personal share in this enterprise. I am 
employed to prepare the annual report 
from the board of directors. From 
this volume of accrued earnings your 
dividends are declared. 


Latin America 


These dividends came in many 
guises. We invest money in the sal- 
aries of well-trained pastors in Latin 
America. They in turn train a corps 
of lay preachers who man the mission 
stations sponsored by each of the es- 
tablished churches. The small churches 


have as few as three outstations. Mid- 
dle-sized churches have ten to fifteen, 
while large churches go up as far as 
fifty-three, which is the number sup- 
ported by the fabulous First Baptist 
Church, Port au Prince, Haiti. Thus 
your dollars spent for salaries of Latin 
American pastors are multiplied all 
the way from three to fifty-three times. 
Where else can your money be so 
quickly increased? 

Dollars invested in schools in Latin 
America bring a different sort of divi- 
dend. Our schools are well run. They 
have fame because from their start 
they have been schools which provided 
a first-class education together with a 
Christian education. The reputation of 
the schools has drawn into the student 
body sons and daughters of families 
prominent in leadership in govern- 
ment and in the church. Thus, the 
Colegio Bautista enrollment must rep- 
resent the potential leaders in the next 
generation. God grant that these lead- 
ers will be motivated by the spirit of 
Christ. 
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Leaders 

In an era of shortage in missionary 
recruits, see what your dollars bring. 
Because of the knowledge of the in- 
finite blessing of Jesus Christ, many 
who have found Jesus as Lord and 
Savior on the home-mission fields are 
now serving in important places of 
leadership on the field. Oscar Rodri- 
guez, general missionary for Cuba, 
found Christ through American Bap- 
tist missionaries in Puerto Rico. Do- 
nato Ramirez, general missionary in 
Mexico, found Christ in American 
Baptist schools in the United States. 
James Chuck, featured speaker at the 
area missionary-personnel rallies, at- 
tended the Chinese Baptist Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. He is now the 
successful pastor of that church. The 
Morales boys found Christ in a Chris- 
tian center of Chicago—Aiken Insti- 
tute. Ben is acting president of the 
Spanish American Baptist Seminary, 
Los Angeles, Calif., the only seminary 
in the United States established to 
train Spanish-speaking pastors. Adam 
Morales is the field representative of 
Spanish work for the department of 
cities of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. Lela Mae Satoe, 
Kiowa Baptist, is missionary to a cos- 
mopolitan group in our Christian cen- 
ter at Pueblo, Colo. 

There is no end to this part of the 
story, for it continues from generation 
to generation. Take the South Chi- 
cago Neighborhood House, a Chris- 
tian center in Chicago, IIl. It is located 
in a neighborhood which is 98 per 
cent Roman Catholic. In the last 
twenty years, three missionaries have 
been recruited from the center. The 
first, Johanna Abend, whose mission- 
ary career was short-lived, for she died 
of cancer. Ten years ago, Anna Apo- 
nas was ready for missionary service. 
So outstanding was her skill and wit- 
ness that in January, 1956, she was 
asked by the boards of the Home Mis- 
sion Societies to become national mis- 
sionary in the cities department. When 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School has its commencement services 
in June, Mary Apolinar, student-body 
president, will be graduated. She will 
also be a commissioned missionary 
ready to go to her field as director 
and girls’ worker of the Emmanuel 
Christian Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
How many churches in our conven- 
tion can match the record of the South 
Chicago Neighborhood House in giv- 
ing three strong missionaries to the 
work of the kingdom? 


Churches 


The home-mission effort is funda- 
mental to the life of our convention. 
History shows that four out of five of 
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the evangelical churches in the United 
States have some help from home-mis- 
sion forces in getting started. Today 
the need is as great as ever. New com- 
munities need help in money and 
leadership to start new churches. 
American Baptists, through the New 
Churches for New Frontiers Fund, 
have started about two hundred 
churches. This, however, is not all. 
Churches sensing the need of new 
communities and their own need to 
make a witness to the wonderful power 
of God to seek and to save, have 
started new churches as their own 
local projects. New Frontiers churches 
have done the same. 

These are samples of the big divi- 
dend your missionary dollars are earn- 
ing. In no way, however, do they mini- 
mize the daily hour-by-hour earnings. 
For who can measure the myriad of 
gains made in Christian nurture? Over 
a million contacts were made by our 


Christian center missionaries alone 


last year. 


Mather School 


Susan came to Mather School from 
an industrial city in the South. She 
was willful and arrogant. She could 
not be trusted to tell the truth or to 
know others’ possessions were not hers. 
The missionaries at the school helped 
Susan to see her condition in the light 
of Christ’s teachings, and with prayer 
and patience watched her develop in 
honesty and in Christian grace. Just 
before going home for Christmas, Su- 
san said, “Thanks to the Lord and 
Mather School, I have conquered al- 
most all of my faults and I’m going 
home a credit to you, the school, and 
my family.” Upon returning to the 
school she said, “Everyone noticed the 
improvement in me and many re- 
marked about it. I hope some day I 
may help another as I have been 
helped.” 


Because Tootsie’s father was killed 


Faculty of the Spanish-American Baptist Seminary, Los Angeles, C 





in an auto accident when she was but 
a small child, she spent most of her 
life with her grandparents. Her grand- 
father has served as a deacon of the 
Crow Agency Church for many years, 
and is very active as a leader among 
the Indian people. Many years ago 
Tootsie’s great grandfather was bap- 
tized in the Little Big Horn River, 
which flows around this village, close 
to the site of the Custer Battle of 
1876. Her great grandfather could not 
speak English, and yet she is now a 
junior in high school, a leader in 
church activities, and is interested in 
becoming a full-time Christian leader. 
The transformation from the days of 
her great-grandfather, who spent his 
boyhood in a tepee, to the young 
woman of our story has come about 
during the ministry of one missionary 
who has served these many years 
among the Crow Indians. 

The Christian funeral service for 
Ricardo Silva, for nine years professor 
in the high school and commerce de- 
partment of Los Colegios Interna- 
cionales, made a profound impression 
on many of the members of his family. 
His older daughter, Celia, who had 
already become a Christian, was much 
strengthened in her spiritual life dur- 
ing the last days of her father’s illness. 

Helen’s family was chosen to receive 
a Christmas dinner and toys from the 
church. With tears of joy in her eyes, 
Mary said, “No one has ever done 
anything like this for me before. I 
just can’t believe it’s me. I am so 
happy that I must share it with some- 
one. There is enough dinner to share 
with my brother-in-law. Everything 
has changed since I went to Bethel 
House. I have never been happy be- 
fore. I hope I can always come here, 
not for what I am given, but because 
coming here makes me feel so good. 

And thus the dividends large and 
small keep accumulating as new in- 
vestments are made through money 
transferred to dedicated lives. 
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Get Your Study Books Now! 


Aycan church ought to have a 
complete set of the mission-study 
books. Nearly all churches can have 
these for both themes. But if it is im- 
possible to have both sets, it would be 
wise to get a complete set, as recom- 
mended, for one of the themes. 

A complete set for both themes will 
provide every church with a basic 
study curriculum and some reading 
books. The expenditure, which would 
run about $30, would make available 
to the church, for reference, the rec- 
ommended books for all age groups. 
The books for one of the themes would 
cost about half this amount. 

The budget for these books for use 
in the school of missions, and in other 
study opportunities, should be a part 
of the board of education budget for 
curriculum. The church should have 
as much interest in providing these 
books as it does in Sunday school les- 
sons. This basic purchase may be sup- 
plemented with the provision of addi- 
tional reading books for the reading 
program. 

Organizations such as the Woman’s 
Mission Society may wish to supple- 
ment this basic purchase by the 
church, with additional study and 
reading books as the need for their 
own program of missionary education 
may require. These would, of course, 
be in harmony with the church com- 
mittee’s program, and complement it. 

For the recommended list, see the 
chart in “Friends Through Books” 
and “The Graded Church School of 
Missions” leaflets. 


To Guide You 


The leaflets printed annually to 
guide the church and its organizations 
are important tools. It is essential that 
they get into the hands of persons who 
are responsible for the planning of the 
program. This is in keeping with a 
sense of stewardship for our budgets 
in days of mounting costs. 

Every spring new leaflets are pro- 
duced to give information about the 
annual themes and the new and in- 
teresting study and reading books, the 
new plays, audio-visuals, maps, and 
projects that are available and recom- 
mended. Your association chairman of 
missionary and stewardship education 
will have at least one of each of these 
for your committee members. If he has 
not mailed or given these to you, get 
in touch with him, or write to your 
state or city office for a supply. They 
should be distributed as follows: 
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“Missionary and Stewardship Edu- 
cation at a Glance” to the chairman, 
the age-group chairmen, and to the 
chairman of missionary and steward- 
ship education for women in the 
Woman’s Society. 

“Planning and Achievement Chart” 
to the chairman and to the age-group 
chairmen. 

“Children Share in the Missionary 
Program” to the chairman of chil- 
dren’s work. 

“My Responsibility as Christian 
World Outreach Chairman in the 
B.Y.F.” to the chairman of youth 
work and the youth chairman of 
Christian world outreach. 

“Friends Through Books” to the 
chairman, the vice-president of mis- 
sions, and/or the chairman of mission- 
ary and stewardship education for 
women in the Woman’s Society, and 
to the chairman of adult work. 

“Stewardship Education in a Bap- 
tist Church” to the chairman and the 
age-group chairman. 

“Annual Announcements of Friend- 
ship Press” to the chairman and the 
age-group chairmen. 

“The Graded Church School of 
Missions” to the chairman, the age- 
group chairman, and to the chairman 
of missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion for women in the Woman’s So- 
ciety. 

“Men and World Outreach” to the 
chairman of national and world out- 
reach in the Men’s Fellowship. 


Adult Missionary Education 


What specifically about missions 
will be most meaningful for most peo- 
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ple? Clearly, that which offers kinds 
of knowledge that will help the church 
member think responsibly about issues 
affected by his opinion, conduct, and 
support. 

The task of missionary education is 
to educate for an understanding of: 

1. The nature of the Christian 
world mission and the redemptive 
theology which is its foundation. 

2. The story of the development 
and spread of the Christian world mis- 
sion. 

3. Its major critical problems and 
challenges in today’s world. 

4. Provide a channel for the tangi- 
ble expression of individual and group 
concern. 

Beyond these most urgent tasks lies 
the need for better historical and cul- 
tural understanding, better grasp of 
the views and values of other people, 
and fundamentally, in education, 
teaching people to think, to communi- 
cate values, and to develop individuals 
who can shape a free and changing 
society. 

“Since most adult members are still 
not within our audience for our edu- 
cational objectives, let us itemize in 
part what we would have to do to 
reach the average member of our 
church constituency. We must: attract 
his attention; show him there is some 
good reason for him to learn about 
the subject; convince him the prob- 
lems are not too ‘deep’ for him to 
understand; give him the essential 
knowledge on his level of language, 
without condescension; offer him edu- 
cation that suits his likes and habits; 
find some way to involve large num- 
bers of people as participants in a 
learning process—on a small budget.” 


Your Opinion Counts 


For information read Crusader, 


Missions, your state Baptist paper, 


























Home Mission Digest, Along King- 
dom Highways. Join in a discussion or 
study group and attend the class in 
the church school of missions. Ex- 
change opinions freely with church 
members and friends with a view to 
broadening one’s understanding. At- 
tend lectures and public meetings. 


Your Example Works 


For action remember that your 
church membership constitutes your 
membership in a missionary-action 
organization. Introduce appropriate 
resolutions in organizations of which 
you are a member and make sure that 
approved resolutions are properly pub- 
licized and forwarded to officers in a 
position to act. Write letters to elected 
and appointive officers in your Bap- 
tist fellowship. Join in the roll-up- 
your-sleeves mission work of your 
church. Contribute time and money to 
your church’s missionary program and 
budget, and work for the goals in 
which you believe. Speak up freely, 
airing educated convictions wherever 
one can influence the opinions of 
others. 


At Green Lake 


Two conferences will be of interest 
to leaders of missionary education at 
Green Lake: the missions conference, 
August 11-18; and the Christian edu- 
cation conference, August 18-25. All 
persons with church, association, and 
state responsibilities in missionary and 
stewardship education will find in- 
spiration, information, and training 
with respect to their tasks. 

It is not too early to get your regis- 
tration in for one or both of these 
conferences. Folders describing the 
program and naming the leaders are 
available at state and city Baptist of- 
fices. 





Bible Book-of-the-Month 





Re ere 2 Corinthians 
ERP TeT er Tre eee Ezekiel 
 Cisnyens sas enwa Revelation 
BE we dcccdscccccvand Hosea 
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For Children Everywhere 


Boys and girls in American Baptist 
churches have been most generous in 
their response to the opportunity to 
send story books on the life of Jesus 
to children in many countries. Our 
boys and girls have contributed some 
$5,487.29 to this project up to March 
15. In the following list you will see 
the distribution of these books by 
countries: 


MoNneEY 
CouNTRY Books GIVEN 
Alaska 1,891 $157.96 
Arabia 12 1.00 
Assam 3.623 302.47 
Belgian Congo 4,428 369.37 
Bengal Orissa 925 77.15 
Brazil 372 31.00 
Burma 3,694 308.40 
Cuba 1,632 136.00 
El Salvador 873 72.91 
Europe 132 11.00 
France 612 51.00 
Germany 41 3.50 
Haiti 3,991 332.97 
Hong Kong 2,315 193.45 
India 8,577 724.08 
Japan 2,841 237.09 
Korea 2,579 223.56 
Mexico 1,044 87.12 
New Guinea 12 1.00 
Nicaragua 3,107 259.48 
Philippines 1,893 158.05 
Portugal 60 5.00 
Puerto Rico 2,609 217.50 
Russia 12 1.00 
Spain 48 4.00 
Tahiti 12 1.00 
Thailand 3,723 310.39 
Venezuela 12 1.00 
Summer program 
of English-speak- 
ing and Spanish- 
speaking children 
inmigrantcamps 14,478 1,208.84 


Totals 65,548 $5,487.29 

You will be glad to know that the 
distribution of these books has already 
started, so that it should not be long 
before we are hearing from countries 
about the reception and use of the 
books. 

Many of you, no doubt, are asking 
whether or not this project continues. 
It does—through 1957. We would 
hope, therefore, that you will find op- 
portunity to use this project again with 
your primary and junior boys and 
girls during the next year. 

Thank you for all of your help with 
this project. It will mean much in 
helping boys and girls to better under- 
stand the gospel. 

FLORENCE STANSBURY 





Migrant girls enjoying clean-up time 


‘Thank Yow’ from Assam 


We were very glad indeed to receive 
two sets of Bible pictures (Old and 
New Testament) from the Sunday 
school children of the United States 
through the India Sunday School 
Union. Would you kindly convey our 
thankfulness to the kind donors. We 
do appreciate their kind gesture to 
their fellow children here in the re- 
mote part of the world. 

These Bible pictures are of great 
help to us. We generally use them for 
the following purposes: (1) use with 
illiterate children; (2) recognition of 
good attendance; (3) picture mate- 
rial for the Bible lessons. 


A Summer Project 


Do you have a group of boys and 
girls who would like to do something 
for someone near you who needs some 
things your group can provide? How 
about a project for some near-by mi- 
grants? In our mission study groups 
next year we shall be studying about 
migrant boys and girls. We shall try to 
help these groups understand our re- 
lationship to the migrants’ problems, 
and how we can make their lives hap- 
pier by doing what we can. Migrants 
have little money for their real needs, 
to say nothing of extras. 

A Good-Morning-to-You Kit con- 
tains useful articles necessary to get- 
ting a good start in the morning 
clean-up time. Yes, “morning comes 
early” for all children, including mi- 
grant children. If your family traveled 
from state to state, helping farmers 
harvest their crops, you would be liv- 
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ing in that kind of camp and it would 
not be much fun. Your home might be 
an old chicken coop, a falling-to- 
pieces shack, or just a corner in a big 
room where other families were living. 

Everyday you would have to be up 
and dressed early—(‘‘as the sun comes 
red”)—maybe as early as 5:30. And 
how sleepy you would be at that early 
hour! 

In migrant families the fathers and 
mothers usually can not earn enough 
money to buy all the things that their 
children need most. But you can help 
such boys and girls have a happy 
clean-up time like the clean-up time 
you have in your camp. 

When you send this kit to a migrant 
child you are saying to him: 


Good morning to you, my friend! 

I hope you'll be happy on this summer 
day when 

“Morning comes early and bright with 
dew!” 


Buy: A wash cloth, a hand towel, a 
package of emery boards, a cake of 
soap, a comb (dark color), a tooth- 
brush, a tube of toothpaste, two five- 
cent packages of handkerchief tissues. 

Wrap: Please place your gifts in a 
neat pile in the center of the hand 
towel. Then on a sheet of paper print 
the name and address of your group. 
Please do not add any other printing 
or writing. If you do, you will have to 
pay letter-rate postage, which will 
make it very expensive to send the kit. 
Fold this sheet like a letter and place 
it on top of your gifts. Fold the long 
ends of the towel toward the center, 
pulling them firmly around the pres- 
ents. Then fold over the short ends 
and fasten with four safety pins to 
hold securely. 

Pack: Pack your kit in a sturdy 
cardboard box, tie with a strong string, 
and address your box: Miss Florence 
J. Latter, Whittemore, Mich.; or, The 
American Friends Service Committee, 
23 and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
or, 110 North Hudson St., Pasadena 
4, Calif. 

With illiterate children we are us- 
ing some eight-hundred pictures every 
year. The children like to possess them 
and they are a reminder of their work 
in Sunday school. One of our main 
purposes is to encourage the children 
to attend Sunday school regularly, and 
the pictures serve the purpose well. 
We do want the children to come to 
Sunday school so that we may lead 
them to Christ and make them his dis- 
ciples through our teaching of the 
Word of God. You know better than 
I do that illustrations with pictures 
help the children to understand and 
remember their lessons. So you see 
that Bible pictures are some of our 
primary needs. 
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We shall very much appreciate re- 
ceiving a greater quantity of the said 
pictures, and we are ready to contrib- 
ute toward some of the expenses if 
necessary. 

With Christian greetings from our 
children, 
Yours sincerely, 


K. LALLIANA 


Use of Children’s Envelopes 


Our YBA missionary and steward- 
ship education committee is a part of 
the church’s missionary committee. 
The subject of using the offering en- 
velopes with the children in our Sun- 
day church school was presented by 
the YBA committee to the board of 
Christian education and the church 
missionary committee, and it was en- 
thusiastically received. 

At the workers’ conference, full 
treatment of the value of their use and 
the procedure in introducing the sys- 
tem was outlined and approved. Each 
teacher was asked to cooperate with 
the superintendent of the department 
in explaining the two sides, and how 
they could share in giving to both— 
and the thrill of bringing their own 


envelope just like Mother and Daddy! 

From reports received, the teachers 
did a fine job of “selling” the children. 
Several parents informed us that their 
children came home with the boxes 
and asked for increases in their allow- 
ances and received them! Even a four- 
year-old insisted that now was the 
time for her to have an allowance, 
and she now happily shares in this 
worth-while project. For some chil- 
dren, Saturday evening finds everyone 
making change so the correct amount 
goes into each side. This was one 
thing some people questioned— 
whether one Sunday it would go all 
to one side of the envelope and the 
next the other way round. But this is 
not what we have discovered. Each 
project shares each Sunday, and back 
envelopes (in the case of an absence) 
are always brought in. 

We feel it is one of the fine results 
of the YBA program, and as these 
children later make first decisions for 
Christ and his church, the foundation 
will have been laid for their steward- 
ship of money. Mrs. Howarp JoHN- 
son, Director of Christian Education, 
First Baptist Church, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 
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Report from Murrow 


The special-interest home-mission 
field for 1955-1956 has been the Mur- 
row Indian Children’s Home, Bacone, 
Okla. One of the major projects for 
the home which kindled the imagina- 
tion of B.Y.F.’ers everywhere was the 
gathering of thirty-six thousand Betty 
Crocker coupons to help the home se- 
cure needed silverware for the four 
new cottages which are to be erected 
this year. 

By March 1, 1956, more than fif- 
teen thousand coupons had been sent 
to the home. In spite of the fact that 
a number of the coupons were invalid 
because of the expiration date, two 
complete sets of silverware were ord- 
ered. If your group has coupons which 
you are planning to send, get them to: 
Rev. Wilbur Romick, Director, Mur- 
row Indian Children’s Home, Bacone, 
Okla., as soon as possible. 

Two other projects on the list for 
Murrow ought to be mentioned. One 
is the need for place mats for use on 
the dining tables. Sets of these have 
been arriving daily at the home. Some 
are paper, some plastic, others cloth. 
Here is one more way in which 
B.Y.F.’ers have met a real need. 

Play equipment is a special need, 


too, at Murrow. Thus far, there has 
been almost no response to this re- 
quest. As summer comes this need will 
be even greater. Why not see what 
your group can do about it right now? 


Drama for SOS Offering 


The senior-high B.Y.F. of the Ge- 
nessee Baptist Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., Bruce Lambert, minister, car- 
ried out an effective plan of raising 
funds for the Share Our Surplus pro- 
gram. 

During Lent, they rehearsed and 
prepared a one-act religious play, 
which was presented as a benefit per- 
formance, on Palm Sunday. No ad- 
mission was charged, but the congre- 
gation responded with an offering of 
$125.95, which was promptly for- 
warded to convention headquarters. 


Special Delivery 


Last fall, the B.Y.F., Oxford, Kans., 
traveled to Bacone to visit the Mur- 
row Indian Children’s Home. They 
enjoyed their visit, ate dinner at Ba- 
cone College, did not say much, and 
returned home. Then they began to 
say something and to do something. 
They voted to raise money to buy some 
bicycles and radios for Murrow. 
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These “do-something” B.Y.F.’ers 
washed cars in freezing weather, 
washed windows, _house-cleaned, 
raked leaves, trimmed hedges, and did 
other jobs. Townspeople discovered 
the reason and helped out. 

Results? Money enough raised to 
buy one new and seven used bicycles, 
and two new and two used radios. 

This extremely successful world-out- 
reach project culminated in a second 
visit to Murrow, made by one of the 
generous men of Oxford, who took a 
high school and a college student 
along in his pick-up truck to make a 
“special delivery” of the bicycles and 
radios. The whole venture gave great 
pleasure to the Oxford B.Y.F.’ers as 
well as to the children at Murrow. 


New Issue ‘B.Y.F. Spotlight’ 
Many B.Y.F.’ers are becoming fa- 
miliar with the “B. Y. F. Spotlight,” 
the annual world-outreach leaflet pub- 
lished for the B.Y.F. by the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, which lists 
the two special-interest mission fields 
and gives specific projects for youth to 
undertake in connection with those 
fields. The new issue will be ready for 
distribution at the Seattle meeting of 
the American Baptist Convention. 
The national council of the B. Y. F. 
has selected the Baptist Academy, Bar- 
ranquitas, Puerto Rico, and the Im- 
manual Church, Rangoon, Burma, as 
the home and foreign special-interest 
mission fields for 1956-1957. The 
“Spotlight” describes each station 
briefly. 
The “Spotlight,” a free leaflet, may 
be secured from your area director of 
Christian education or from the na- 


tional B.Y.F. office. 


Dear GirLs: 

The national Fellowship Guild 
house party, July 14—21, is just ahead. 
In addition to leaders already men- 
tioned in these pages, house-party per- 
sonnel will include: Mrs. V. L. Som- 
merdorf, of St. Paul, Minn., leader of 
the guild craft skill group; Mrs. R. E. 
Matthews, of Denver, Colo., director 
of the drama skill group; Mrs. H. L. 
Cox, state guild counselor, of New 
Jersey; Lorain Olney, of Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Robert Manogg, national 
guild counselor; and Carol M. Jen- 
son, national guild chairman of the 
B.Y.F. 

Evening programs will be varied 
with a “What’s My Line?” hobby 
night, an initiation service using the 
new guild degrees, the dedication of 
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Guild girls of Altamont, Kans., on 
tour to Bacone College with gifts 


the Abbey Area Prayer Tower (for 
which guild girls have been raising 
money), a campfire, a missionary ad- 
dress, and the communion service. 
If you have not registered yet, be sure 
to mail your $6.00 registration fee and 
your completed registration card im- 
mediately! I shall be looking for you! 
Sincerely, 


hewitt @. Lake 
Guild News Flashes 


Detroit 


The Sallie Peck chapter, of Detroit 
Covenant, recently initiated Kay El- 
liott as a member. New members are 
regularly initiated into this guild, but 
Kay’s initiation was “special.” More 
than four years ago, Kay contracted 
polio. She is sixteen, has been away 
from home since her illness, and is 
today a patient at the Sister Kenny 
Clinic of the Children’s Hospital at 
Farmington, Mich. Kay’s mother was 
present for the ceremony, at which 
Kay was given white roses and a guild 


pin. 


Oregon 


At its annual meeting, the Oregon 
Guild Alumnae elected new officers 





Mrs. Eliza Limeback is honored at 
silver tea by  Joiliet, Ill, guild 





and voted to raise one hundred dollars 
toward the expense of sending the new 
state guild counselor to the national 
house party at Green Lake. The pro- 
gram of the day was an adaptation of 
the guild’s fortieth anniversary cele- 
bration service presented on Woman’s 
Day at Atlantic City. 


Illinois 

The Marguerite Everham chapter 
of First Baptist, Joliet, Ill., recently 
sponsored a formal mother-daughter 
silver tea, at which Mrs. Eliza Lime- 
back, a former World Wide Guild 
girl, now ninety-six years of age, was 
honored. The purpose of the tea was 
to raise an over-and-above Love Gift 
to add to the offering already given by 
the members. Ten dollars was con- 
tributed by those who attended the 
tea. 


Kansas 

Girls of the Fellowship Guild of 
First Baptist, Altamont, Kans., con- 
ducted a world-outreach project sev- 
eral months ago which made the work 
at Bacone College come alive. Six 
carloads of girls made a trip from 
their home to take fourteen large 
boxes of clothing to Bacone. They 
toured the campus and saw the Mur- 
row Indian Children’s Home, which is 
adjacent to the college. 


Nebraska 

Mrs. Leo Traupe, state Fellowship 
Guild counselor for Nebraska, reports 
that along with other state guild coun- 
selors, she is busy on plans for the 
Nebraska house party. The state guild 
commission plays a real part both in 
planning and in conducting this event. 
Last summer members of the commis- 
sion, Delores Seeley, Judy Fischer, and 
Jean Arnold, presided over many of 
the house party sessions. Jean also was 
master of ceremonies at the banquet. 
The state director of Christian educa- 
tion, Rollin V. Wildin, was inspira- 
tional speaker at the consecration 
service and the Sunday morning wor- 
ship. Mrs. Traupe expects a fine at- 
tendance at this year’s house party. 





Kay  Elliott’s initiation service, 
Sallie Peck chapter, Detroit, Mich. 
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Fruit That Lasts 


Baptist Missionary Training School Celebrates 
Her Seventy-fifth Birthday! 


By MARJORIE LONG OCHWAT 


[Cast: four women. Scene: living 
room with table in front of group. 
Cake with three candles on table.] 

Hostess: Welcome to our party! 
Today we are celebrating the seventy- 
fifth birthday of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School, Chicago, IIl. 
Since the Baptist Missionary Training 
School has been so closely linked with 
our Baptist mission work during its 
seventy-five years of continuous 
growth, Baptist women all across our 
American Baptist Convention will 
want to join in this celebration. Our 
birthday cake has three candles on it. 
Each candle represents twenty-five 
years of history and progress. 

Frst Guest: Surely when one 
reaches her seventy-fifth year she can 
look back and see what has been 
achieved without being vain. Let us 
as Baptists celebrate with: gratitude 
for her past; appreciation for her 
present; dedication of ourselves for 
her future! 

Seconp Guest: A seventy-fifth an- 
niversary is also a diamond anniver- 
sary! A diamond is precious because 
of its perfection; it is useful because 
of its strength; and it is beautiful be- 
cause of its brilliance. I believe the 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
could be called a diamond. Its value 
has been established by its achieve- 
ments; its usefulness is felt in all 
phases of our denomination; and its 
beauty is affirmed by the nobleness of 
its graduates. 

Tuip Guest: Seventy-five years! 
Why, that takes us back to 1881 when 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School first opened her doorway to 
service. [Refer to “Hallowed the 
Memories,’ Missions, June, 1955, 
and to “75th Birthday,’ Home Mis- 
sion Digest, No. 5, for personal details 
of history.] 

Hostess: Perhaps the real value of 
a school is measured by the quality of 
its graduates. There is a line in one of 
the school songs that says: “The sun, 
it never sets upon our true and loyal 
graduates.” 

First Guest: Let me name some! 
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One of the oldest living alumnae is 
Isabelle Crawford, class of 1893, a 
missionary to the Indian Americans. 
She wrote three fascinating mission- 
ary books! She is now retired and liv- 
ing in Canada. Grace Daland, home- 
missionary supervisor in New York 
city, is also retired. Emma Kose 
Kampher, more than twenty-five years 
in home missions, in Chicago. Alice 
Snape, missionary to the Chinese on 
the West Coast. 

Seconp Guest: And on the for- 
eign fields let us not forget Viola C. 
Hill who served so faithfully in China, 
now retired; Laura Reddig, serving 
as nurse in a leprosy hospital in Africa; 
Thomasine Allen in Japan; Lillian 
Brueckman in Assam; and Dorothy 
Hare Mundhenk, wife of a missionary- 
doctor in Assam. 

Tuirp Guest: Others in significant 
fields of service are Carolyn Gleich 
White, missionary in Burma during 
war years, now teaching week-day re- 
ligious education in Ohio; Irene 
Lyons Wik, member of the Foreign 
Mission board, a busy and capable lay 
woman in Iowa; Helen Crissman 
Thompson, New York state minister’s 
wife and officer on our Home Mission 
board; and Helen Tate D’Aboy, active 
in our denomination. [Add sketches of 
others as desired. If any alumnae, stu- 
dents, or their families live in area, 
present them if possible.] 

First Guest: I light the first can- 
dle signifying the first twenty-five 
years of B.M.T.S. history and its price- 
less value in our denomination and in 
God’s kingdom. 

Seconp Guest: I light the second 
candle, making fifty years, knowing 
that because of the strength of its pur- 
pose it continues to serve and be use- 
ful. 

Tuirp Guest: The third candle 
brings the years to seventy-five! And 
just out of curiosity I totaled the years 
of service of these few graduates we 
have mentioned here today. The fig- 
ure amazes and humbles me. It is ap- 
proximately 360 years! [If others are 
added to script, the number can be 


changed to include their years.| And 
there are fifteen hundred graduates 
and almost seventy-five students whose 
years of kingdom service could be 
added to that figure! 

I pray that the Baptist Missionary 
Training School may continue to have 
the beautiful brilliance of Christian 
witness in a world dark with need. 

Hostess: How history challenges 
us when we really think about people 
through whom God has worked. It 
makes us realize anew how much he is 
depending upon us—his followers to- 
day. 

Let us read John 15: 12-17, follow- 
ing the Bible verses with a poem by 
Helen Tate D’Aboy: 


“So few they were, it seems a tale 

His way through them could thus pre- 
vail; 

A steadfast few who worked and 
prayed 

And sacrifices gladly made. 

What lies ahead no one can tell, 

But this we know—if we do well, 

If we would be steadfast as they 

And work, and sacrifice, and pray, 

The whole wide world would benefit 

And every soul because of it. 

We are the builders, living links, 

With what the future holds and 
thinks.” 


Let us close with prayer: in grati- 
tude for the school; in petition for its 
present needs; in dedication of our- 
selves to our part of this work of world 
missions; for students and faculty; for 
our missionaries. 


PRAYER 
REFRESHMENTS 


[The cake may be cut and served on 
placemats prepared for the seventy- 
fifth anniversary, available for one 
cent each at the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, 510 Wellington Ave., 
Chicago 14, IIil.] 


NoTEs 


For further information, write to 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, 510 Wellington Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill. Ask for a copy of the leaflet 
“These Are Your Diamonds.” 

This program, “Fruit That Lasts,” 
completes the series of programs pre- 
pared for the circles and small so- 
cieties by the 1955-1956 program- 
packet committee on the theme “Fruit 
of the Spirit.” 

The program, “Treasure to Be De- 
sired,” on the following page, begins 
the series of programs prepared for 
the circles and small societies by the 
1956-1957 program-packet committee 
on the theme “Precious Treasure.” 
Send for a packet promptly, and also 
request other literature. 
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The Woman's Society 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Treasure to Be Desired 


By VERDA ALBRECHT 


[Note to the leader: This program is a 
challenge. It should be adapted to 
each local group. Each officer should 
present the special goals or emphases 
of her division, which it is hoped will 
be attained during the year. A treas- 
ure chest should be placed on a table, 
and the articles in the chest arranged 
in the order in which they will be re- 
mouved.| 

Hymn: “Precious Promise” 

PresweENT: [Reads Proverbs 21:20} 

PRESENT [opens chest]: As a 
young girl’s hope chest is filled with 
some items that recall tender memo- 
ries and happy experiences of the past, 
and other items that bring dreams, 
plans, and hope for the future, just so 
our treasure chest today contains a 
few priceless pieces that bring to mind 
the precious experience of service 
rendered. Most of all, we find in our 
chest treasure and oil which give in- 
centive for an enriched and more 
fruitful service ahead. 

Who keepeth a dream in his heart shall 

not fail, 
Though his goal seems worlds apart, 
For the heights he shall scale in the face 
of the gale 
Who keepeth a dream in his heart. 
~——Morris ABEL 

First Vice-Presiwent [lifts a pro- 
gram packet from the chest]: The tre- 
mendous task of preparing programs 
has been lightened by the helps con- 
tained in this packet. Let us plan to 
have — [state number] well prepared 
programs using as many different 
women as possible. Our mission so- 
ciety programs are successful only as 
they inspire hearts to seek the power 
of God. Our program packet is a tool 
with which to work in helping to cre- 
ate dedicated and informed women. 

Our house party helps develop 


leaders. Let us have —- women from 
our church attend our house party 
this year. 


CHAIRMAN OF LITERATURE [takes 
Baptist literature from chest]: Faithful 
readers of our denominational litera- 
ture, such as A Book of Remembrance, 
Missions, and Crusader, will be in- 
terested in our Baptist world mission. 
Let us become a reading church. [Set 
goals for subscriptions for Missions, 
and set goals for books to be read.] 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF MISSIONS: 


This year we plan to become better 
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acquainted with our special-interest 
missionaries through personal contact, 
pen sketches, and letters. We will pray 
daily for their success, sharing in their 
joys and sorrows. 

We also shall want to make use of 
interpreters and speakers to keep the 
glow of missions burning bright in 
each heart. [At this time name your 
association speakers and interpreters.| 

CHAIRMAN OF MISSIONARY AND 
STEWARDSHIP EpucaTION FOR 
WomeEN [takes books and leaflets from 
chest]: Let’s supplement our library 
this year with at least new books 
that will keep our church interested 
and informed. Let us plan at least two 
mission-study courses using the home 
theme and the foreign theme. 

CHAIRMAN OF Love Girt [takes 
Love Gift box from chest]: Our Love 
Gift is needed as never before. Doors 
of opportunity are open and we must 
enter now. Last year we gave $—— 
for our Love Gift. Let us increase it 
this year to $ . Teach us, dear 
God, to give and not to count the cost. 

CHAIRMAN OF Wuite Cross [lifts 
bandages, needle, and thread from 
chest]: It is the thousands of hands 
that have plied the needle that have 
helped to lift the load for the less 
fortunate. Let us fill our quota 
promptly and completely. Then let us 
continue to ease some of the needs in 
the world today through our hand- 
work by following suggestions made in 
the booklet “Inasmuch,” which is a 
manual for Christian service. [Secure 
a copy of “Inasmuch” from your near- 
est Baptist bookstore; price 60 cents.] 

I like to think these hands of mine 

Are God’s own precious tools, 


And with his guiding counsel 
They follow all the rules. 








Although they may be worn a bit 
And scarred and calloused, too, 
May they never be too busy 
To find God’s work to do. 
—Ramet Tessora BELL 
CHAIRMAN OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
Revations [takes a building block 
from chest]: Let us remember that 
under Christian social relations, we are 
building a better world not for our 
own use only, but for future genera- 
tions. [Mention your goals for migrant 
work, for students from abroad, refu- 
gee resettlement, legislation, and so 


forth.] 


FELLOwsHIP GuILD COUNSELOR 
[takes from chest a compact and piece 
of jewelry]: Remember the year that 
Janie started being so fond of jewelry 
and make-up? That was an exciting 
year. Then all at once she was seeing 
the woman that she wanted to become. 
[Takes from chest a “Guild Goal.”| 
As she shared with starry eyes in the 
busy guild activities you could see 
visions of future service. Are we reach- 
ing the number of girls we should in 
guilds? Do we need more guild coun- 
selors? Another chapter of Guild? 

CHAIRMAN OF SPIRITUAL LIFE [re- 
moves Bible from chest): 


Thy Word is like a deep, deep mine; 
And jewels rich and rare 
Are hidden in its mighty depths 
For every searcher there. 
—Epwin Hopper 


Through prayer, Bible study, and a 
deeper devotional life let us find new 
meaning and purpose in our task. 

Our Baptist Day of Prayer is the 
first Friday in December. American 
Baptist women united in prayer can 
accomplish great things. 

World Day of Prayer is the first 
Friday in Lent. Christian women 
united in prayer can accomplish great 
things. 

CHAIRMAN OF Famity Lire Epuca- 
TION [takes a rainbow made on paper 
from chest]: This rainbow represents 
the elements of family life. Just as all 
these colors are necessary to make up 
a rainbow, so are the following ele- 
ments necessary for a well-balanced 
life: worship, love, security, responsi- 
bility, appreciation of beauty, fun, and 
fellowship. Let us strive for homes 
where there are family altars. 

CHAIRMAN OF LEADERSHIP TRAIN- 
inc [takes “Leader's Guide” and 
“Goals” from chest]: The “Leader’s 
Guide” is a must for every mission so- 
ciety. Each officer and chairman will 
find in the “Leader’s Guide” the duties 
and plan of procedure that will make 
effective leaders. The booklet “Goals” 
is also a must for every mission society. 
In this booklet each officer and chair- 
man will find suggested goals. 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WomMEN [takes from 
chest the “Handbook” and leaflets 
prepared for business and professional 
women]: Business and_ professional 
women need to take time from their 
busy lives to look upward, to serve, to 
relax. The business and professional 
women’s program presents to them the 
opportunity for spiritual growth and 
a fellowship wherein they may serve 
the church, the community, the nation, 
and the world. Our aim is to enlist 
in our B and P circle this year. 

PRESENT: Truly there is treasure 
and oil in the house of the wise. 

Crosinc Prayer [by the president.] 
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An Evening Out of Doors 


N PLANNING your meeting for 

August, be sure to arrange for clear 
weather. If you do, this will be an 
ideal time for an outdoor barbecue. 
Many public parks have barbecue 
grills now, and they have horseshoe 
courts, tennis courts, volleyball courts, 
ball diamonds, and so forth, to assist 
in working up a good appetite. 

Plan your meeting well. This should 
be one the men will remember for 
many years. Assign some man to head 
up each of the sports you plan to en- 
gage in. Be sure he “bones up” on the 
rules. Check to make sure he has all 
the equipment he needs—or that it is 
available at the park. 

Assign a couple of your best chefs 
to the barbecue work. Find a friendly 
butcher and ask him, well in advance, 
to get you some really good steaks at 
a favorable price. Invite him to come 
to the barbecue. Unless your chefs 
have their own favorite recipes, ask 
his advice for marinating the steaks. 

Have the rest of the dinner simple. 
Perhaps one or two of the wives would 
be willing to mix enough tossed green 
salad for the crowd. Shoestring po- 
tatoes or potato chips, a roll or two 
apiece, pie, and coffee should be 
enough. But be sure it is all good. 

Plan to play games as long as you 
can see, and eat by electric or gas 
light. After dinner, gather around a 
fireplace if one is available. If not, 
stay around the tables. Have your song 
leader primed to lead a few fun songs 
and favorite gospel songs. 

Ask anyone who will to tell what 
the church, or the Men’s Fellowship, 
means to him. It would be well to ask 
several of the newer members, ahead 
of time, to be prepared to start the 
ball rolling in this part of the meeting. 
Ask the pastor to close with a chal- 
lenge to greater appreciation of our 
fellow members, and greater thought- 
fulness for those who might be need- 
ing help of any kind, encouragement, 
or just friendship. 

This is the kind of meeting to which 
no one should be afraid to bring his 
friends and neighbors. Start remind- 
ing your men to do so, starting three 
weeks in advance. Say it again several 
times during the next two weeks. Four 
or five days before the meeting, have a 
team who will systematically call every 
man and ask him how many he is 
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bringing. If he has not yet secured any 
guests, give him another day or so. 


Next Two Months 


Missions will not be issued for July 
and August. Make yourself a note, 
therefore, to plan your September and 
October meetings well in advance. If 
you are to have speakers from your 
state council in connection with the in- 
stallation of officers in September, line 
them up now. 

It is not too early to start planning 
for the October meeting, to which you 
may wish to invite men from other 
churches in your community (see 
above). Try out the “Phillips 66” 
technique in your own group some- 
time between now and October to be- 
come familiar with it. 


A Year’s Program 


Octroser—An Interchurch Meet- 
ing. Invite men from other churches 
in your community. Use “Phillips 66” 
technique (see this page in Missions 
for March, 1956), mixing men from 
the various churches and asking the 
questions: “What is the most effec- 
tive thing being done by the laymen of 
your church?” and “What could we 
do for our community with an inter- 
church laymen’s organization that we 
are not now doing effectively?” 

NoveMBER—What Makes a Bap- 
tist? Ask the men to give their impres- 
sions of the ways in which Baptists 
differ from other denominations. Have 
a speaker, perhaps a_ well-informed 
layman, perhaps the pastor, perhaps 
another minister, speak on Baptist 
distinctives and polity. 

DecEMBER—Christmas Party. If 
possible, invite men from other lands 
to tell of the significance of Christmas 
in the lands of their birth. Have deco- 
rations appropriate to celebrations of 
other lands. Give small, amusing gift 
to each man, in a small white paper 
sack. After the evening’s fun is over, 
the men may want to send the gifts to 
a children’s home. 

Tanuary—American Baptist Home- 
Mission Work. Get slides and movies 
showing work of home missionaries in 
Christian centers, among Indians, in 
the West Indies and Central America, 
and in Alaska. If you do not have a 





catalogue from the Baptist Film Li- 
brary, ask your pastor for his copy. 

FEBRUARY—Sweethearts Banquet. 
If you have a couple of natural humor- 
ists, have toasts from a husband and a 
wife on the trials of married life. Give 
corsages and boutonnieres (perhaps 
preceded by some well-placed “‘gags”’) 
to couples who have been married the 
longest, the newliest wed, those with 
the most children, and so forth. Wind 
up with a sympathetic but forceful 
talk on the need for making the home 
Christ-centered. 

Marcu—Christ in Industry. Most 
utilities, airlines, railroads, oil com- 
panies, and others have beautiful mo- 
tion pictures they are glad to show to 
church groups. Many of them will 
gladly send or take them from cities 
to urban or rural areas some distance 
away. Follow the pictures with a talk 
by a Christian layman, from the same 
business if possible, on his experiences 
as a Christian at his werk. 

Aprit—The Value of Prayer in 
Business. An exchange of experiences 
in the practice of prayer in everyday 
life. Have someone study two or three 
good books on prayer and sum up the 
discussion with the best suggestions he 
can find. 

May—Father-and-Son Banquet. 
Ask sons to put on a skit to entertain 
dads. Have a father speak on “What 
Is an Ideal?” (Develop value of high- 
est ideals and a definite persistence in 
achieving them. ) 

JunE—Our Baptist Family at Work. 
If possible, send one of your men to 
the meeting of the American Baptist 
Convention, and have him make his 
report in this meeting. If not, ask the 
one most familiar with the working 
groups in the denomination to give a 
snappy outline of their functions. Per- 
haps the pastor can add a brief report 
from his trip to the convention. 

Juty—A Saturday Outing. Fishing 
trip, hike, picnic, beach party, or 
whatever your particular locale af- 
fords. Perhaps with the family, if that 
would give everyone more fun. Be 
sure to invite “outsiders.” 

Aucust—Spruce-Up Night. An- 
other fellowship experience through 
working together on the church prop- 
erty—cleaning, painting, repairing. 

SEPTEMBER—Community Night. 
Have a judge, police officer or sheriff's 
representative tell of the needs for 
Christian influence in the community, 
pointing up particular areas in which 
the churches could help. Use “Phillips 
66” method of discussion, developing 
the questions: “What should our 
church be doing in the community 
that it is not now doing?” and “What, 
in your opinion, would be the best 
way for us to get our story to the un- 
churched people of the community?” 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





BURMA 
Christian School 


One of the delights of Christian 
service is seeing an apparently impos- 
sible job completed. Such, in brief, is 
the story of the Shan State Kachin 
Baptist Association School at Kutkai. 
The school was first established in 
Namkham, a predominantly Shan 
area. Later, however, it seemed advis- 
able to move it to a place more central 
to the Kachin population. Such a 
move was made to Nampaka just be- 
fore the outbreak of war in Burma. 
Semi-permanent buildings were con- 
structed, only to be completely de- 
stroyed during the fierce fighting of 
the Second World War. 

Permanent buildings replaced those 
destroyed by war, and the school was 
reopened in Nampaka in 1946. How- 
ever, a serious shift in Kachin popula- 
tion had taken place within a very 
short time. Nampaka remained a Ka- 
chin village, but the government cen- 
ter of Kutkai, some twenty-eight miles 
distant, changed from a Shan village 
containing only three Kachin families, 
to a community of hundreds of Ka- 
chin homes. Almost overnight Kutkai 
became not only a government center 
but a Kachin Baptist center as well. 

In view of these facts, it became 
necessary to restudy the location of the 
school. The leaders wanted the school 
to be located in a recognized center. 
It took much prayer and patience to 
find a solution which would be devoid 
of intra-village rivalry. 


New School Planned 


During a tour of mission secretaries 
through Burma in 1953, the problem 





of the school was aired. The secre- 
taries advised the association to draw 
plans for a completely new school 
plant to be submitted to the Burma 
Mission. The plans were favorably 
acted upon by the mission executive 
committee and passed on to the mis- 
sion board in New York. 

Events moved swiftly following this 
visit and its consequent advice. A plot 
of ground measuring thirty-eight acres 
was secured at Kutkai. Plans were 
made for the compound to provide 
the necessary buildings, including a 
full boarding department, teachers’ 
houses, garden plots, and play areas. 

Initial expenditures would ap- 
proach $24,000, including a school 
building with eight classrooms and an 
assembly hall at an estimated cost of 
$18,000. Even with the approved mis- 
sion grant of $10,000, work was begun 
with fear on every side. Could the 
local people raise a sum equal to more 
than fifteen thousand working days? 
Wherever possible, volunteer labor 
was used. Each nearby village sent 
representatives to the site to give free 
labor. The building of the school was 
under way. 


Money Came Slowly 


The money began to come in slowly, 
but the mission grant of $10,000 was 
going out rapidly! There came a day 
when the school committee had to de- 
cide whether to halt construction or 
incur a debt in order to finsh the 
building. Letters informing the people 
of the situation were sent out, each 
bringing fresh spurts of gifts. One day 
it would appear that work would have 
to be stopped at the end of that week 
because the debt was too high, but 
during the week enough money would 


come in so that the work did not need 
to be stopped. 

Just before the annual Bible confer- 
ence, the committee met and exam- 
ined carefully the expenditures and 
the size of the debt. Weighing the 
probability of heavy gifts from the 
districts being brought in at confer- 
ence time, it was decided to install the 
doors and windows, but purchase the 
glass later. The ceiling, it was thought, 
could also be completed at a later 
date. 

The dedication service was planned 
for the first Sunday of the conference. 
Invitations were sent out. The highest 
government official in the area, the 
special commissioner, Sao Hom Hpa, 
T. S. T. D., promised to come. The 
reading of the financial report was 
scheduled on the program. Would the 
committee be chagrined for incurring 
a debt of nearly $1,500? 


Building Paid For 


The people began assembling for 
the Bible conference and the dedica- 
tion of the school. Many brought per- 
sonal gifts and the gifts of friends un- 
able to attend. Hour by hour, the sum 
of gifts rose and the debt fell. Sunday 
morning, a few hours before the time 
of the dedication service, the gifts 
were counted. 

When the books were balanced and 
the gifts totaled, it was found that the 
building had cost only $14,500 instead 
of $18,000. The cost of the needed 
glass and ceiling might raise the total 
cost to $16,250. Most amazing of all, 
the local people had contributed more 
than $5,000 in less than a year, to say 
nothing of all their free labor. The 
building was dedicated completely 
debt free, with a slight balance on 
hand. The seemingly impossible had 
become reality! 

But the end is not yet. True, we 
now have our new school building 
accommodating 273 students and 
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equipped to give them a Christian ed- 
ucation. But we still must build dor- 
mitories, a dining room, teachers’ 
houses, a library, an office, and a vo- 
cational training plant. Cautiously, yet 
confidently, we launch out in the new 
year to build at least four small teach- 
ers’ houses with cement blocks made 
by the people. One house will be used 
as a temporary dormitory until funds 
are in hand to build a proper dormi- 
tory. The appeal has gone out to the 
area to work and give as each person 
did last year. Only time will tell how 
much of our dream can become a 
reality. 


PITTSBURGH 


Church and Economic Life 


Three hundred and sixty churchmen 
met in Pittsburgh, Pa., April 12-15, 
for a searching study of the Christian 
conscience in relation to America’s 
economy of abundance. This occasion 
was the Third National Study Con- 
ference on the Church and Economic 
Life convened by the department of 
the church and economic life, Divi- 
sion of Christian Life and Work of 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 


Group Discussions 


In addition to hearing several key 
addresses by outstanding industrial- 
ists, union leaders, and economists, the 
delegates grappled with problems 
arising out of an age of plenty. In a 
series of group discussions they con- 
sidered manpower and employment, 
distribution of abundance, selling and 
consumption, relations of economic 
power groups—private and public, and 
foreign economic policy. 

A second series of discussions was 
held on “Responsibilities of the 
Churches Issuing from the Cultural 
and Social Implications of Our Econ- 
omy of Abundance.” Each discussion 
group submitted a written report. One 
of the most pointed reports in the 
second series involved economic poli- 
cies and practices of the churches in 
an economy of abundance. 


Message to Churches 


A seven-page message to the 
churches setting forth the role of the 
Christian in a shifting society was 
adopted in plenary session. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, professor emeritus of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, was chair- 
man of the message committee. An- 
other American Baptist prominent in 
the deliberations was Leland Gordon, 
professor of economics at Denison Uni- 
versity and author of one of two back- 
ground papers on economy of abun- 
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dance which had been sent out to 
delegates for study prior to the con- 
ference. 

Two speakers whose presentations 
evoked especially favorable comment 
were Paul G. Hoffman, former ECA 
administrator, who proposed a new 
U.S. “Wage Peace” committee to de- 
velop an expanded program of over- 
seas aid, and Hendrik Kraemer, of 
the Reformed Church of Holland and 
leader in the World Council of 
Churches, who spoke on “Christian 
Vocation and Christian Conscience in 
an Economy of Abundance.” 


Baptist Delegates 


Other American Baptists with pro- 
gram responsibilities were L. B. Mose- 
ley, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. William Sale Ter- 
rell, member of the executive board 
of the Division of Christian Life and 
Work; William F. Meyer, of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A.; and 
Albert T. Rasmussen, of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 

At the call of the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, Baptist delegates 
assembled at a dinner meeting on 
April 14 to discuss implications of the 
conference and ways in which findings 
could be shared with the churches. 

Among American Baptists in at- 
tendance were Earl F. Adams, of the 
Washington office of the National 
Council of Churches; Miriam R. Cor- 
bett, administrative assistant of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress; 
Franklin D. Elmer, Jr., pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Flint, Mich.; 
R. H. Edwin Espy, associate executive 
secretary of the Division of Christian 
Life and Work, N.C.C.; Harlan M. 
Frost, executive secretary of the 
Council of Churches, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Robert L. Kincheloe, associate secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Council of 








a” 
Among Baptists who attended the Third National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life were (left to right): Miriam R. Corbett, R. H. 
Edwin Espy, Mrs. Alex Swanson, Harlan M. Frost, and Kenneth L. Maxwell 


Churches; Grant A. MacMichael, pas- 
tor of East End Baptist Church, Pitts- 
burgh; G. Douglas Manson, director 
of Christian education, Pittsburgh 
Baptist Association; Kenneth L. Max- 
well, associate executive director of the 
Department of International Affairs, 
N.C.C.; Mrs. L. B. Moseley, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Christian social-relations 
chairman for the United Church 
Women; Edwin W. Parsons, general 
director of United Church Men; 
Dallas W. Sells, president of Indiana 
C.1.0.; Raymond L. Spoerri, associate 
secretary of the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago; Mrs. Alex Swanson, 
of Erie, Pa.; Clyde Watford, of Igo- 
mar, Pa.; Leroy Weimert, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and David W. Witte, executive 
secretary of the Columbus Area Coun- 
cil of Churches, Ohio. 

MiriAM CorBEtT 


JAPAN 
Baptist Women Unite 


The first meeting of the Baptist 
Women’s Union of the Pacific and 
Southeast Asia Area of the Baptist 
World Alliance was held at the Tokyo 
Chapel Center on April 8. The meeting 
was the climax to a week of prepara- 
tory meetings attended by some twenty 
delegates and eighty observers. The 
sessions were held at Amagi Sanso, the 
Southern Baptist conference site in the 
heart of the Izu Peninsula. 

These meetings, under the capable 
leadership of Sue Saito, of Hawaii, and 
Mrs. Remedios Vaflor, of the Philip- 
pines, were a revelation of the ability 
of Asian women to organize and pro- 
duce an effective program. Among 
members of the hospitality committee 
were Mrs. Tsugi Kukunaga, Mrs. 
Kimiyo Yamamoto, Mrs. Aiko Sasaki, 
and Mrs. Kesako Higasa. Daw Hla 
Shein, of Burma, Mrs. Josefina Ruiz, 
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of the Philippines, and Mrs. Ayako 
Hino, of Japan, were some of the out- 
standing speakers. 


Unity, Not Uniformity 


Mrs. R. Vaflor, chairman of the 
opening session, said that the women 
were all “workers together” for God, 
and would strive for unity, not uni- 


formity. As the delegates arose to speak 
about the work in their respective 
countries it was indeed evident that 
variety prevailed over uniformity. 
Many of the societies were new, or 
newly reorganized, since the war. The 
members were older women, students, 
or business women; some _ societies 


helped the young people, while others 
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left young people’s work to the church 
councils; some stressed work for illiter- 
ates, while others guided mission study 
in graded groups for the whole church. 

Among the difficulties enumerated 
were: new churches in Okinawa; mov- 
ing populations; difficult transporta- 
tion; racial and class divisions; homes 
weaned away from idolatry, but not 
firmly established in Christianity; the 
difficulty of developing women’s socie- 
ties in view of the desire of pastors to 
lead all the meetings and direct all the 
proceedings. 


World Fellowship 


Daw Hla Shein told the group about 
her experiences in a Buddhist home 
and the difficulties encountered when 
she made her stand as a Christian. She 
explained how her narrow childhood 
view of life had become worldwide 
through her experiences as a Christian 
leader. It was hoped, she said, that the 
Asian women might get a new vision 
of the worldwide fellowship of the 
Christian church. To this end, all were 
encouraged to observe the Baptist Day 
of Prayer on December 7, as well as 
the interdenominational World Day of 
Prayer on the last Friday in February. 

At the closing session, after the elec- 
tion of officers for the newly formed 
union, the delegates gave testimonies 
about the values derived from the con- 
ference. Many of them had come to 
Japan with great reluctance and bitter 
feelings because of experiences during 
the war. Many of the Japanese women 
had also had their misgivings and un- 
happy memories. Yet through their 
fellowship together and prayers for 
one another, they had come to a new 
vision of the world fellowship of Bap- 
tist women. 

ELIZABETH KNABE 


CLEVELAND 


Poteat Memorial 


Members of the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress were deeply grati- 
fied at their spring meeting in Wash- 
ington with the announcement of the 
receipt of approximately $300 as a 
memorial fund in honor of the late 
Edwin McNeill Poteat. The money 
came from the Cleveland Baptist As- 
sociation. Contributed by churches and 
individuals in the weeks immediately 
following Dr. Poteat’s death, it was 
sent to the council as “‘a most appropri- 
ate action consistent with the life- 
long interests of Dr. Poteat.” 


Unusual Record 


Edwin McNeill Poteat was a mis- 
sionary in China for nine years, fol- 
lowed by three years as a professor at 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Poteat Memorial 
(Continued from page 42) 
the University of Shanghai. He was a 
preacher of tremendous intellectual 
power, whose sermons combined a vast 


range of scholarship with the keen 
pastoral insights of a broad and under- 
standing minister. As an author of 
some fifteen volumes, he ranged easily 
over the areas of preaching and the 
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ministry, social ethics, the philosophy 
of freedom, and poetry of undisputed 
excellence, along with skillful and 
imaginative biblical exposition. From 
1944-1948 his administrative abilities 
were called into play as president of 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
And throughout his life he continued 
a creative interest in music and com- 
posed hymn tunes, introits, and ac- 
companiments for anthems and relig- 
ious solos which have come to be loved. 

When Dr. Poteat died in Raleigh, 
N.C., last December 17, he was serving 
as minister of the Pullen Memorial 
Baptist Church, his boyhood church. 
Immediately, Angus Hull, executive 
secretary of the Cleveland Baptist As- 
sociation, dispatched a letter to all 
delegates and pastors of the associa- 
tion, calling attention to the fact that 
Dr. Poteat had been pastor of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church in 
Cleveland, 1937-1944, and had served 
at one time as president of the board 
of trustees of the association. The let- 
ter reported that the board had voted 
to contribute $100 to the Council on 
Christain Social Progress of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention in memorial 
tribute to-the effective leadership of 
Dr. Poteat in matters of social concern 
and action, and invited churches and 
individuals to contribute to the fund 
through the office of the Cleveland 
Baptist Association. 

Contributions from churches and 
individuals came to the association 
office for many weeks. Mr. Hull re- 
ports that since the original check was 
sent to the council, other funds have 
arrived at the office. 


Widespread Interests 


Many will remember with apprecia- 
tion that Dr. Poteat was instrumental 
in developing the organization known 
as Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State, which conducts a national pro- 
gram of service in distributing infor- 
mation and assisting in community 
organization for the purpose of giving 
emphasis to the American distinctive 
of a free church in a free state. 

Dr. Poteat was a strong supporter 
of the work of the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, and it is surely 
the hope and the prayer of the mem- 
bers of the council that this memorial 
fund entrusted to their care in his 
name will be to them a constant re- 
minder of the desirability of keeping 
their social concerns and Christian 
conscience abreast of the times as he 
so devoutly kept his social concerns 
current. 

It is significant that among his last 
published works was an article on the 
race problem, printed after his death 
in Missions, February, 1956. The 
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article was reprinted, in abbreviated 
form and with considerable pride, in 
the Hillsdale College Alumni magazine 
for March. Speaking of the racial ten- 
sions so fraught with danger in Amer- 
ica just now, Dr. Poteat said: “The 
problem will find its solution only when 
all those committed to the Christian 
obligation, no matter what their skin 
or their status, determine that .. . 
where they have personal influence, 
[they] shall see to it that the mood they 
create is reconciling.” 

FRANKLIN D. EtMer, Jr. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
Expand or Expire 


In 1950, as a part of his second 
pastoral report at the annual meeting 
of the First Baptist Church, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., H. Victor Kane wrote: 
“Our church should take its place as 
an institutional church, ministering to 
a much larger congregation and 
mothering other Baptist churches in 
outlying areas. When our church was 
built, it was in an outlying area with 
a much smaller constituency; now we 
find ourselves responsible, so far as 
our Northern [American] Baptist Con- 
vention is concerned, for a great and 
growing area.” 


Church Extension 


Six years later, after meeting its 
assigned quotas for the Unified Budget, 
Churches for New Frontiers, and 
Camp Vick (the new youth camp for 
western New York), First Baptist has 
witnessed the establishment of its first 
church-extension project in the rap- 
idly growing community of Lewiston, 
seven miles away, and has raised sev- 
eral thousand dollars toward the open- 
ing of a work in the nearby LaSalle 
and Town of Niagara area. 

Expansion of its work is not a new 
development for the Niagara Falls 
church, since the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, now a Negro congregation, 
was established by First Church in 
1930. And when the other Negro 
church, New Hope, undertook a new 
building project (completed last Sep- 
tember), the pastor and people of the 
First Baptist Church gave time, leader- 
ship, and money to help the cause. 

Niagara Falls First has responded 
to its pastor’s conviction that a denom- 
ination serving such a growing and 
promising area must either expand or 
expire. These people do not believe 
that it is in their own best interest to 
think first of self-preservation by keep- 
ing the downtown church strong re- 
gardless of what happens to the subur- 
ban sections. 

The First Church realized that there 
were very serious limitations in its own 
building, even as it went on meeting 
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these other needs. A sanctuary too 
small for a congregation of its size was 
one of the main problems. In 1951, this 
need was met temporarily by establish- 
ing the dual-service plan, with worship 
programs at 9:15 and 11:00 a.m. 

It may be that the Falls congrega- 
tion will soon have to face its greatest 
test—that of relocating and building a 
new edifice. New highways and state 
parkways planned for the city in the 
years ahead will have a serious effect 
upon the present location, since a part 
of the church property will probably 
be pre-empted. 

A committee is busily engaged in 
formulating plans for a second church- 
extension venture in LaSalle, as well 
as preparing for the possible relocation 
of the mother church. 

J. Russet Raker, Jr. 


HOLLAND 
Baptist Union 


Last month the Baptist Union of 
Holland celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. Delegates from _ the 
churches and guests from Baptist 
churches abroad and from _ other 
churches in Holland gathered for the 
anniversary program. An important 
part of the celebration was the singing 
of several choirs, and the day through- 
out was one of joy and of gratitude to 


God for the progress in the work of 
the churches. 

With the special effort of women’s 
organizations and youth groups, the 
churches have raised an anniversary 
fund to be used in evengelistic work 
in southern Holland, which is largely 
Roman Catholic. 

The Bapist Union has fifty-three 
churches, with an aggregate of more 
than seven thousand members. In 
1931, there were only thirty churches, 
with 3,781 members. President of the 
union is F. E. Huizinga, who is also 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Bapist World Alliance. 

At its annual meeting in March, the 
union decided to found a seminary, 
which will become the center of Bap- 
tist work in Holland. A movement is 
under way now to raise the necessary 
funds. Edwin A. Bell and Joseph I. 
Nordenhaug have given helpful sug- 
gestions and great encouragement. 

In February, the union lost one of 
its buildings by fire—the Baptist 
church of Utrecht. Non-Baptist 
churches of the city helped immedi- 
ately with an offering, and other Bap- 
tist churches and individuals made 
generous contributions. The loss was 
from $15,000 to $20,000 above the 
amount of the insurance. Membership 
of the Utrecht church is 170. 


J. BrorrtTJEs 
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Appointed 


By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions and city mission so- 
cieties, the following church extension 
pastors: George Atkinson, Arlington 
Heights Baptist Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Ben A. Bohn, Crescent Hills 
Baptist Church, Pontiac, Mich.; Ed- 
ward Brewer, Washington Heights 
Baptist Church, Ogden, Utah; Frank 
McCullough, Lincoln Village Baptist 
Church, Columbus, Ohio; Joe R. 
Nichols, Evangel Baptist Church, 
Denver, Colo.; P. Vanis Slawter, 
Manoa Baptist Church, Havertown, 
Pa.; Robert Meyerend, missionary 
pastor, Glenwood Springs, Colo. ; Mel- 
vin B. Crane, Winner, S. Dak.; Arthur 
T. Munger, assistant, Moab, Utah; 
Lee I. Burton, Wolfeboro Falls, N. H.; 
Harold J. Litsey, field representative 
in fund raising, department of edifice 
funds and building counsel. 


Died 
L. C. Smith, missionary to India 


(1911-1935); at Oakland, Calif., 
March 16. 


Resigned 


Arthur L. Whitaker, Malden, Mass. ; 
Elia Robledo, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ruth E. 
Tuttle, Puebla, Mexico; Helen Mar- 
kos, Weirton, W. Va.; Betty June 
Choate, Rankin, Pa.; June Fehrm, 
Hammond, Ind., leave of absence for 
one year; Delores Grady, Dayton, 
Ohio; Lina Lehtonen, Two Harbors, 
Minn. 


Transferred 


Lawrence H. Janssen, from field 
representative to director of the Ju- 
venile Protection Program; Edward 
D. Rapp, from director of the Juvenile 
Protection Program to field- represen- 
tative, department of cities, with re- 
sponsibility for surveys in city areas; 
Gertrude Bloss, from Burma to Japan; 
Dolores Logsdon, from Burma to the 
Philippines; F. E. Reynolds, from 
Burma to Thailand; Dr. and Mrs. 
John M. C. Bisset, from Burma to 
Thailand. 


NOW...3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . . noise-free . . . 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 









BRASS GOODS CO. 
Dept. %. 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


your dealer 


CENTRAL 
BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL 


. SEMINARY 
ws 
IN 
THE HEART 
OF AMERICA WITH 
THE WORLD AT HEART 


Offering one of the nation’s 
strongest theological faculties and 
Unsurpassed practical work 
opportunities—both church and secular 
Conservative—Progressive 
Scholarly—Spiritual 
Missionary 
Seminary Heights 
Kansas City 2, 

Kansas 











Soll You have been asked to 
see be Supper Chairman 
Get 
“Food Magic in Quantity” 
By Maset FioreNceE GREESON 


Former Dietician at American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wisconsin 


A plastic covered cookbook, containing 
an organized dinner plan, menu combi- 
nations, quantity recipes, and how much 


to ORDER FOR 100 PERSONS 
225 pages — 6% x 814 inches 


$3.95 
ORDER FROM 
GREESON PUBLISHERS 


1921 So. 72 St. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 




























monroe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 
and recreational 
groupe. you will 
interested in 














his modern 
Foldi Banquet 
2 Table. America’s 
greatest line. 





oo!s 
“Girite for 
of Tables, 
Chairs, Trucks 


Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











*Pulpit and Choir- 
s: Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries - Vestments 
Communion 








RENEW 
Your Subscription Promptly 


MISSIONS 





Here is where the Casavant Jubilee 
organ is produced. 


Here it is conceived, assembled, built 
and tested for tone and structure. 


Here only the best is made. 


The first Casavant organ, built in 
1837, was the forerunner of a partner- 
ship which last year celebrated its 75th 
anniversary. 


The jubilee organ was designed to 
commemorate this event. 
CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED 


Designers and Builders 
of organs and church furniture 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 











The Lyman Beecher Lectures 





The ecumenical 
movement and the 
“coming great church” 
as an inspiring 
source of a vigorous 
new approach 
to preaching: 


PREACHING 
AND THE NEW 
REFORMATION 


by Truman B. 
Douglass 


At your bookseller $2.50 HARPER & BROS. 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES + STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING » NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y., ST.LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog * Indicate Needs Pos 
ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. bane 
1140 BROADWAY (nr. 27th St.) N_Y. 1, N_Y., Dept. rg 


June, 1956 


Gilms... 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





June is a time of sunshine and flow- 
ers; a time when all nature mirrors 
the love of God. June is also a time 
for vacation church schools across the 
country. As children see the beauty of 
God revealed in nature, so help them 
to see, by the visual method, the great 
truths of life as Jesus set them down 
to be followed. 

Four new black and white sound 
films in the new “Our Children” series 
will be released in May. Each film is 
fifteen minutes in length and has a 
rental of $5.00. The new titles are: 
“I Don’t Want to Win,” “King of the 
Block,” “A Bigger Reward,” and 
“Tokens of Love.” Order these films 
early to be assured of having them 
when you want them. 


A look into the future reveals a wide 
variety of motion pictures and film- 
strips available for use with the 1956— 
1957 mission-study themes: “Mission 
Field, U.S.A.,” and “Southeast Asia.” 
During the summer months, plan 
ahead for the materials you will need 
for your fall programs. A mimeo- 
graphed list of visual aids is available 
upon request. The leader who orders 
early never has to take second best. 


Did you know? The Cathedral 
Subscription Plan has been revised. 
It is now possible to book six Cathe- 
dral films (instead of twelve as pre- 
viously) , and if they are used within a 
twelve-month period, the rental for 
each film is $5.00, instead of the usual 
rental fee which ranges from $7.00 to 
$12.00. Send for information regard- 
ing films available under the Cathe- 
dral Subscription Plan. 


A new “Catalog of Visual Aids” is 
being prepared with release date ex- 
pected in early fall. This catalogue 
will list all the motion pictures, film- 
strips, and slide sets in our Baptist 
Film Libraries. 

g 


Is the filmstrip library in your 
church up to date? Does it contain 
filmstrips on the life of Christ, the life 
of Paul, missions, stewardship, evan- 
gelism, the Bible? Build your filmstrip 
library for it can be an effective teach- 
ing tool. 





RENEW 
Your Subscription Promptly 








16 messages on 
religion in life today 


THE TIMELESS 
GOSPEL 


Harold Cooke Phillips 


A well-known Baptist minister 
here restates the place of religion 
in the life of people today in a 
vivid and forcible manner. 


This book deals with issues that 
are of vital concern to the average 
man—such issues as how he may 
come to know God, why a strong 
man needs God, what place prayer 
should hold in a man’s life, and 
whether the goals of Christian liv- 
ing are actually attainable. This 
book brings certainty to a troubled 
era in the name of Christ. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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Tastefully yours! 
Sexton Spices 


Enjoy more of the good things of life! 
Savor the taste-tempting delights of 
Sexton food seasonings—a whole treas- 
ure trove of distinctive palate treats 
garnered fromall the world. 

You’ll especially like 
three Sexton favorites... 
an unusual dustless Black 
Pepper—an intriguing 
Spanish Paprika—an ex- 
clusive Alamo Zestful 
Seasoning. 

Sexton seasonings are 
first favorites with leading 
restaurants, hotels and 
clubs. Ask for Sexton foods 
at better independent 
grocers. 


Qua lily Foods. 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago 














a PASTOR 





O N PASTORAL Visits to the hospital- 


ized and shut-ins I can spend only a 
short time with each individual, but I 
leave with each one a copy of The 
Secret Place to further cheer and sus- 
tain. In premarital counseling I recom- 
mend that family devotions begin with 
the honeymoon, and I give each newly 
married couple a copy of The Secret 
Place. I also see to it that The Secret 
Place is distributed to all new mem- 
bers. It encourages them to join their 
fellow Christians, near and far, in the 
shared experience of daily worship in 
the home. On radio devotions, I use 
The Secret Place and often refer to it for 
leads in the preparation of sermons. I 
encourage the full use by all my church 
families of this unsurpassed, devotional 
quarterly with its daily call to group and 


individual worship. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


Each copy, 10c (five or more to one address). 
Single subscription (4 issues), 50c per year (post- 
paid U. S. or Canada). One copy, 15c (postpaid). 
Order from THE SECRET PLACE, 1705 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Churches may order on 
consignment, postpaid. 


THE SECRET PLAC 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
48 








Cluk Tath... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





The other day our circulation de- 
partment mailed 20,000 renewal no- 
tices to Missions subscribers. By al- 
most any standard, that is a lot of mail. 
This means that 20,000 subscriptions, 
or nearly 40 per cent of our list, are 
about to expire. 

To complicate matters, we are now 
in the season when many church activ- 
ities are curtailed during the vacation 
months. This often means that sub- 
scriptions are not renewed as quickly 
as they should be and we have to pay 
postage to send another renewal no- 
tice. Much money would be saved if 
each subscriber would renew immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the first notice. 

It is very important that each Mis- 
SIONS club manager get in touch with 
her subscribers during the summer 
months in order to keep a steady flow 
of renewals coming to our office. Need- 
less to say that new subscriptions will 
be more than welcome during the 
summer. 

The subscriptions received last Oc- 
tober at the introductory rate of eight 
issues for one dollar, are now expired. 
Please do everything possible to secure 
the renewals at the regular club rates. 

The response during the past two 
years has been very encouraging. Some 
churches have subscribed for each ac- 
tive church family. Other churches 
provide an annual subscription for 
each board member and church of- 
ficer. Many of our club managers have 
conducted vigorous campaigns to se- 
cure as many personal subscriptions as 
possible. We are very grateful for the 
work being done by our loyal man- 
agers. 

There should be an active club man- 
ager in every church. Each pastor is 
urged to appoint one and send the 
name and address to our office. Please 
notify us when a club manager resigns 
or is replaced. 





Answers to Quiz on Page 4 


(1) So as to understand it and to 
meet its challenge. (2) Chagga Tribe, 
Thomas Marealle. (3) God’s love. (4) 
Leonard Gittings. (5) South Chicago 
Neighborhood House. (6) First Bap- 
tist Church, Honolulu. (7) True. (8) 
$16,000,000. (9) Free press, high class 
music, American baseball. (10) Bap- 
tist center. (11) President Eisenhower. 
(12) Daw Hla Shein. (13) The 
church. (14) Their overseas mission 
enterprise. (15) Paul T. Losh. 




















3040 WEST 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS BOULEVARD 


**TRUE 
TO THE BIBLE”’’ 


A curriculum to meet the re- 
quirements of special training 
for city and rural church, the 
mission fields or teaching. 


A warm spiritual and mission- 
ary atmosphere pervades the 
campus. The William Carey 
Missionary Society offers many 
outstanding missionary ad- 
dresses. 


YOU CAN BALANCE 
YOUR BUDGET 
AT NORTHERN 


















CONSCIENCE 


Should it always be followed 


SCHERLING SAYS—YES! @ 

BAILEY SAYS—NO! 
rod Co} del 
$2.00. 







SCHEhiy PRR. 
ty ifferen 

Pelkey % Challengin 
ILTGEM ye Just Off The 
ae plist Press ° 
SIXTEEN 30 minute 
speeches, tape recorded. 
ONE REVIEWER says “a 
timely non-sectarian dis- 
B cussion, of a practical sub- 
ject, on a high spiritual 
level, consisting of self-evi- 
dent truth, plus sound 
scriptural exegesis. It is 
fundamental to an understanding of one’s 
moral obligation”. Dr. M. S. Henderson. 
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Special limited offer— while they last. I 
will send you free with the purchase of 
debate book, my former book— “The 
Origin of Sin and its nature, as 
taught by Charles G. Finney, the 
Master Theologian. Acclaimed— 
The most satisfying answer ever 
Written. 
Remit $2.00 
Get two volumes 
Order direct 
from . 





SCHERLING’S 


OF? NW. BONN/E BRAE 
LOS ANGCLLES, 26, CALIF 
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Bible stories by flannelgraph 
One of 10,000 trained Christian workers on overseas fields 


Through an annuity you can make such workers your 
hands and feet and voice where you cannot go. 


WHAT IS AN ANNUITY? 


An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Foreign Mission Societies, in 
exchange for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the 
annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure 
these lifetime payments. From the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift 
Agreements, the Societies receive substantial support for their mission work. 


For rates and other details, write for the free leaflet te 


Miss Irene A. Jones, Associate Director 


Department of Public Relations 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

















You tres - 


you will find the CHURCH! 


The spread of the Gospel here in our own country 
and overseas depends upon the missionaries YOU send 
on ahead. 


Make sure your giving to your church is up-to- 
date before you leave on vacation so that the 
work in your church and around the world may 
be carried on while you are away. 











